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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


THOUGH the national political conven- 
tions are a little more than nine months 
distant and the Presidential election about 
thirteen months away, this fall marks the 
opening of the so-called Presidential year 
—and the activities preceding the opening 
of this year have been unusually early. 
This early activity presages not only hot 
contests for the two major nominations 
but also a sharp Presidential campaign 
next fall. 

Thus far the odds are with the Repub- 
licans. No outstanding campaign issue has 
appeared, and this lack of burning griev- 
ances against the present Administration 
tends to increase the chances of Republican 
victory. For a time it seemed that the dis- 
content of the Middle Western farmers 
might be strongly capitalized by the Dem- 
ocrats, but now it appears likely that the 
Republicans in the next Congress may be 
able by legislation to allay that slowly sub- 
siding discontent. Good crops this season 
have temporarily stilled the farmers’ 
clamor, and general prosperity throughout 
the country has tended to the develop- 
ment of a feeling of well-being not only in 
the agricultural industry but among other 
industries as well. 

The problem for the Democrats is to 
find an issue which will harass the Re- 


publicans and not divide their own party. 
Senator Carter Glass of Virginia has 
warned the Democrats that this issue 
cannot be prohibition, or the party will be 
wrecked—and it will be wrecked in conven- 
tion, not in election. What can this issue 
be? Governmental economy? No, the Re- 
publicans have made that one of their 
foundation stones, and even the increased 
naval expenditures, which the next Con- 
gress is sure to bring, cannot take that 
pillar away from them. Tax reduction? 
Again the Republicans have the ad- 
vantage. States’ rights? That might be 
made an issue, but it is so closely bound up 
with prohibition that it might be danger- 
ous to Democratic harmony. Too much 
governmental sympathy for Big Business? 
Large corporations are no longer con- 
sidered soulless or a detriment to the pub- 
lic welfare, and the subject has little 
burning interest now. Run the gamut of 
possible issues and you cannot find one 
that offers promise of being built into an 
attack that would prove fatal to Re- 
publican success. The cautious, hands-off- 
and-drift policy of the present Administra- 
tion has combined with our exceptional 
prosperity to prevent the rise of over- 
whelming grievances. 

Surely, then, the future success of the 












































































Demccratic party demands a leader of 
imagination, vision, and statesmanship, 
who can formulate a new wide program 
which will appeal to the strong moral and 
spiritual side of the American people, for 
after all, we are idealists. The need for such 
a leader and such a program is great. In 
1920 the Democratic party polled only 127 
electoral votes out of 531 and in 1924 only 
136. If it does not eliminate its internecine 
strife and turn its thoughts toward the 


‘formulation of a far-reaching program the 


Democratic party will slowly slide to 
extinction. 


Republican Possibilities 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE’S cryptic ut- 
terance that he did not choose to run in 
1928 has opened to other aspirants the race 
for the nomination, though it is not im- 
probable that the party might draft him 
as the nominee. 

The Republican party has no dearth of 
candidates, with at least a half-dozen men 
who might be considered Presidential 
timber. Of these, 
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next decade, and as Governor of New York 
State he has demonstrated his capacity as 
an administrator. But it is not likely that 
Mr. Hughes will be nominated, despite 
his high qualifications, for, while he com- 
mands respect and admiration, he does not 
inspire the rank and file of his party. 

If 67 is a disqualifying age Mr. Lowden 
must be eliminated as a possibility, for, if 
elected, he would be 68 upon entering the 
White House. Despite the voluminous talk 
of his candidacy, it is not likely that Mr. 
Lowden will be nearly so strong as he was 
in 1920, when the deadlock between him 
and General Wood led to the nomination 
of Harding. He has a fine administrative 
record as Governor of Illinois and a follow- 
ing among the farmers, but in the conven- 
tion it is doubtful if he will have anything 
like complete support from his own or 
other pivotal states. 

In the Middle West Vice-President 
Dawes has increased his popularity among 
the McNary-Haugenists, who give him 
credit for getting the farm bill through the 
Senate by arranging codperation on the 
farm bill and the McFadden branch bank- 

ing bill. Two other 





Charles E. Hughes 
has had one oppor- 
tunity and nearly 
won the Presidency. 
A peculiar misappre- 
hension that Mr. 
Hughes is too old to 
enter the White 
House has grown up 
in the public mind, 
though, if elected, he 
would be only 67 at 
his inauguration. 
His service as Secre- 
tary of State and 
Chairman of the 
Washington Arms 
Confcrence hasgiven 
him a thorough 
background for the 
conduct of our inter- 
national relations, 
which are bound to 
become increasingly 











points of his strength 
are his favor with 
business and his war 
service.’ He is helped 
also by his reputa- 
tion of courage and 
not hampered by the 
minority opinion 
that his knowledge 
of public affairs and 
problems is super- 
ficial. His vivid per- 
sonality is another 
strong point. Alto- 
gether, as a con- 
tender for the nomi- 
nation next year the 
Vice-President has 
many elements of 
political strength. If 








As Donahey, cartoonist for The Cleveland Plain 


: : Dealer, views the situation in the camp of the 
complicated in the Republican Presidential candidates, 


age is to be con- 
sidered, the Vice- 
President is not too 
old, for in 1929 he 
will be only 64. 
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Secretary Hoover also has many ele- 
ments of strength and has been steadily 
growing in popularity, but he has not the 
popular appeal of Dawes. His quiet and 
unobtrusive personality is not of the type 
that usually appeals to the voters in a 
campaign, but his high record of achieve- 
ment in many difficult jobs gives promise 
of a successful Administration if Mr. 
Hoover should ever be nominated and 
elected. He has a broad insight into in- 
ternational affairs and problems, and his 
knowedge of business, both foreign and 
domestic, is unsurpassed. His reputation 
for the handling of large enterprises has 
been greatly enhanced by his work in the 
Mississippi flood region. All of his qualities 
and achievements make him a most 
formidable contender, in spite of the lack 
of flamboyant appeal to the public imagi- 
nation. If age is to count in the selection of 
a candidate, his may be considered ideal, 
for, if nominated and elected, he would be 
55 upon entering the White House in 1929 
—the youngest of all those who have been 
mentioned as Republican possibilities, ex- 
cept Senator Reed of Pennsylvania, who 
would be 48. 

A long and sound record in Congress 
combines with Speaker Longworth’s Ohio 
support in making him a strong contender. 
His career may be compared to those of 
Garfield and McKinley, two other Ohioans 
who won the Republican nomination and 
the Presidency after long service in the 
House of Representatives. It is probable 
that he may be Ohio’s favorite son—though 
perhaps without complete support of his 
delegation at first—and as such he will be 
in a strong position in the convention. He 
will be 60 years old in 1929. 

It is improbable that Secretary Mellon, 
who has been mentioned, will get the 
nomination. His big business interests are 
against him, and he would not be a strong 
candidate despite his great abilities. He 
would be 74 years old at inauguration, 
several years beyond the disqualifying age 
set for Mr. Hughes. Because of his views 
upon prohibition, President Butler of 
Columbia University also may be classed 
with Mr. Mellon among the improbabili- 
ties. It is not at all likely that the Re- 


575 
publicans will permit themselves to be 
drawn into an internal row on that ques- 
tion. Dr. Butler, however, has qualities as 
a leader and statesman which make him 
Presidential timber. 

It does not seem likely now that Sen- 
ator Borah will ever be nominated for the 
Presidency, and few of the other Sena- 
torial booms are to be taken seriously 
yet, though the next Congress might bring 
to the front some man that would make 
a compromise candidate. 

Altogether, the Republican party has 
a large field of able men of demonstrated 
abilities and capacities and in the paddock 
may be some equally able and young 
“dark horses.”’ 


The Democratic 
Possibilities 


AMONG THE DEMOCRATS the out- 
standing contender at this early stage is 
Governor Smith of New York, who has as 
his chief recommendation his strength in a 
large state, where he is serving a third term 
as Governor, and whose strong candidacy 
in the last convention led to a deadlock 
with McAdoo. Despite his excellent record 
as an administrator and as a vote-getter, his 
candidacy is vulnerable on many points. 
Though his influence has had a great effect 
in raising Tammany in the public estima- 
tion, that political organization has so 
checkered a past that it cannot be con- 
sidered a great bulwark for any candidate, 
particularly in the South and West. His 
record upon prohibition also tends to 
alienate support in the South and West. 
Even with those disadvantages, he would 
be an infinitely stronger candidate if he 
were not a Roman Catholic. The religious 
issue in the gubernatorial campaign in 
Mississippi and in recent municipal elec- 
tions demonstrates anew that the time 
has not yet arrived when religion may be 
forgotten in a political campaign. 

In the convention with the two-thirds 
rule prevailing, these obstacles may prove 
insurmountable, because an obstinate mi- 
nority can prevent a nomination, particu- 
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larly as, since 1912, it is nolongera tradition 
that the aspirant who receives a majority 
is then allowed to gather in the necessary 
two thirds. If the drys, the anti-Catholics, 
and the anti-Tammany elements hang 
together against Smith his defeat is certain. 
In that case Senator Walsh might become a 
compromise candidate for, though he is 
Catholic, he is “dry” and not allied in any 
way with Tammany. McAdoo is not likely 
to be a strong contender in promotion of 
his own candidacy, though he and his 
followers undoubtedly will attempt to 
name the candidate, and their plans will 
contemplate strong opposition to Governor 
Smith. 

Governor Ritchie of Maryland undoubt- 
edly will be another strong contender, and 
he is of the best of the Presidential timber. 
His record is long and brilliant, and he 
should appeal to the Democracy because 
of his staunch advocacy of their historic 
principle of states’ rights. In fact,Governor 
Ritchie, more than any other Democrat, 
maps out a plan for the future of the party, 
which he advocates with strong leadership. 
In all of his speeches and public acts he has 
demonstrated a capacity to take a long 
and broad view upon all issues. 

A more remote possibility is Owen D. 
Young, whose brilliant mind and states- 
manlike work on the Dawes Plan mark 
him as Presidential timber, though he is 
of the Big Business family. He has per- 
sonality and magnetism in generous meas- 
ure and if he should be a compromise 
nominee he would be one of the strongest 
candidates the Democrats could find. But 
he has abjured politics and the nomination 
would have to seek him—he would not 
seek the nomination. Young, Smith, 
Ritchie, and Governor Donahey of Ohio, 
another likely possibility, are of the ideal 
age for Presidential candidates, all being 
between 50 and 55. 

Of other possibilities, Underwood of 
Alabama is passé and the brilliant Senator 
Glass of Virginia is not inclined to seek any 
nomination. He is nearly 70 and not par- 
ticularly robust. Nor does it seem proba- 
ble now that Senator Reed of Missouri 
will be successful in his quest for the nom- 
ination. He is mistrusted by large numbers 
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of Democrats, particularly by those who 
disliked his opposition to Woodrow Wil- 
son, and his victories in his own state of 
Missouri are due to Republican votes. 

Considering its outstanding men, the 
Democrats have good material for the 
rebuilding of the party in the Presidential 
elections, and some “dark horse” may in 
the next year prove to be of even greater 
strength than those whose aspirations have 
already produced such distressing dissen- 
sion. A happy find of such a man may save 
the party for 1932. 


Prosperity 
Without Coolidge 


IN ANCIENT ROME, the fashioners of 
drama relied on a deus ex machina to lift 
them out of difficult situations. Calvin 
Coolidge, in the popular mind, occupies a 
similar position of miracle-worker, and his 
special réle has been to perpetuate pros- 
perity. Naturally enough, therefore, his 
laconic midsummer statement, “I do not 
choose to run for President in nineteen 
twenty-eight,” temporarily struck the 
world of finance and trade as a bombshell. 
But the period of hesitation and alarm was 
short-lived, as appraisers of the future 
again placed their chief emphasis on 
economic, rather than political, factors. 
In so far as President Coolidge has in- 
fluenced prosperity, his contribution has 
been more in what he abstained from doing 
than in his constructive achievements. Un- 
like Roosevelt and Wilson, Mr. Coolidge 
had felt impelled to conduct no crusades 
against organized business. In general, he 
has approved or acquiesced in the policies 
of outstanding big business men. Ac- 
cordingly, they have gone ahead in the 
spirit of venturesomeness, undeterred by 
fears of political ‘obstruction. That is, 
President Coolidge has been a negative 
tonic. On the constructive side, his chief 
business achievement has related to gov- 
ernment economy and resultant tax cuts. 
As the country has grown in complexity, 
the markets have progressively tended to 
ignore the importance of individual per- 
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sonalities. Judge Elbert H. Gary 
dies, and the shares of the 
United States Steel Corporation 
promptly soar to new summits. 
Likewise, after the death of 
David May, key figure in the 
May Department Stores, the 
stock of the company imme- 
diately climbed to new peaks. 

The superstition that politics 
radically affects the course of the 
business cycle has little founda- 
tion in fact. Colonel Leonard P. 
Ayres, economist of the Cleve- 
land Trust Company, after sur- 
veying data covering business 
conditions for forty years, con- 
cluded that neither the Repub- 
lican nor the Democratic party 
had a monopoly on business 
prosperity. 

There is a widespread opinion 
that Presidential years necessa- 
rily are marked by recession in 
business. Accordingly, many are 
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timid concerning trade prospects 
in 1928. An inspection of the 
annals of American business 
since the founding of the Repub- 
lic shows that out of 34 Presiden- 
tial years, 14 were years of unquestioned 
prosperity, 11 were years of depression, and 
9 were uncertain, marked by irregularity 
and fluctuating conditions. Of course, if an 
election raised a profound business issue, 
business would be seriously affected. The 
stock market would sit up and take notice 


if an adherent of Leon Trotsky were seri- - 


ously competing for the Presidency. How- 
ever, thus far no figure has loomed up on 
the political horizon as a serious contender 
who seems dangerous from a_ business 
standpoint. No one even so radical as 
was the late Robert M. La Follette is re- 
ceiving serious consideration. 

The chief significance, from a business 
standpoint, of the Coolidge withdrawal is 
that it injects a new element of uncertainty 
into the political situation. Wall Street 
and Big Business probably will find no 
one that they like better than Coolidge, 
but, as Charles E. Mitchell, president of 
the National City Bank of New York, ob- 
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THERE WERE THREE CROWS SAT ON A TREE 
Reproduced by courtesy of The New York Herald Tribune. 


served, there are plenty of other able men 
in the country. Accordingly, business re- 
mains calm as the time approaches for 
another Presidential election. 


Gary as a Symbol 


THE LATE Judge Elbert H. Gary was 
more than an individual. He was a symbol. 
He was a leader during the transition of 
American public opinion in respect to 
trusts. By his wisdom and his diplomacy, 
he helped to turn the impulse for “trust 
busting” into widespread public respect 
for well-managed giant enterprises. 

Judge Gary was a business statesman. 
His main job was to handle men. He always 
sought to proceed in a manner that would 
show due regard for the decent opinion of 
the public. When the United States Steel 
Corporation was born in 1901 amidst wide- 
spread public skepticism and suspicion, 
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the late J. Pierpont Morgan selected Mr. 
Gary, as a non-Wall Street man, and he 
won public confidence for the mammoth 
enterprise. Untutored in the technicalities 
of steel furnaces, Judge Gary came to the 
forefront at a time when industry had 
been infected with the virus of a “public 
be damned”’ philosophy. He found ethics 
in the steel industry low, and immediately 
discovered that the way to win respect 
was to deserve it. Accordingly, he made 
the Steel Corporation stand for business 
stability. Instead of crushing competitors 
that were unable to produce as economi- 
cally as his own enterprise, Judge Gary saw 
the wisdom of keeping competition alive. 

Business is no longer suspected because 
it is big. The public now recognizes the 
economies of mass production and large 
unit operation, and is participating to an 
unprecedented extent in the ownership of 
shares of large corporations. The theory 
of big business has been widely accepted. 
A new business era has dawned. According- 
ly, the next head of the United States 
Steel Corporation will no doubt be se- 
lected primarily for his strictly commercial 
and industrial talents. Certainly he will 
not be chosen for the specific task of selling 
the idea of big business to the public. 
That job is finished. 


Our Growing Air Map 


WHEN Postmaster-General New an- 
nounced recently that the air mail lines 
in the United States had increased their 
business by 16 per cent. during the second 
quarter of the year he pointed to a field of 
aéronautical activity in which this coun- 
try, for the present at least, is far in the 
lead. Approximately two hundred _air- 
planes operated by private contractors 
are now carrying mail over American air- 
ways. Hundreds of letters are flown here 
to every one in Europe. 

Several of the mail lines are now carrying 
express, while a few of the short lines are 
seeking passenger traffic. Some thirty new 
airline projects are being financed, the 
majority of them purposing to carry 
passengers at rates which, if not so low as 
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railroad fares, are not exorbitantly high. 
The average fare for air passengers, it is 
agreed, must be about 50 per cent. higher 
than that charged by the railroads, in order 
to make flying profitable to the operators. 

While that is promising, the significance 
lies not so much in the present passenger 
and express traffic as in the future for the 
aircraft industry, the encouragement to 
the airplane builders and to those who have 
the money to invest in aviation. Several 
manufacturers are now building machines 
for passenger service, some of them of new 
design, large transports capable of carrying 
from twelve to twenty persons over air- 
ways a thousand miles between terminals. 
In fact, those manufacturers who have pro- 
duced the best commercial machines now 
appear to have about all the business they 
can handle with their present plant facilities. 


The Toll of Stunt Flying 


WHILE THE AIR MAIL is growing into 
an important adjunct to our transportation 
system, and all signs point to an early 
development of express and passenger 
flying in this country, there has been in- 
jected into aviation another element which 
is not so constructive. It is stunt flying, 
and includes the long-distance hops over 
water, transocean races, and similar tests 
of endurance and luck. 

All those interested in sound, progres- 
sive aviation agree that the race to Hawaii, 
with its toll of human life, was a ghastly 
mistake. The cost of preparation, the ac- 
cidents preceding the flight proper, the 
failure of some planes to start, and the re- 
sultant publicity attending the vain search 
for the missing, have kept the public mind 
in a constant state of shock for weeks, 
thereby tending to undo the work of 
Lindbergh, Chamberlin, Byrd, and some 
of the others who set out on long flights 
only after the most careful preparation. 

For people generally do not pause to 
consider the utter difference between a 
stunt flight and a constructive effort to 
make aviation practicable. There is much 
to be learned by putting machines and 
engines to the most rigid tests; and those 
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OUR GROWING AIR MAP 


The transcontinental air mail route between New York and San Francisco is now being operated both 
day and night by private companies. The Post Office Department has recently let contracts to private 
operators for several new routes, while other contract routes have been proposed. Meanwhile, some of the 
air mail contractors are carrying passengers and express as well as the mails; and new lines are being 
projected throughout the country. 





who make their preparations with that To-day we have a national air law provid- 
thought in mind are entitled to credit. ing for strict supervision of all civil flying. 
But when men, and women, set out with The administration of this law is in the 
new, untried equipment, with no reserves hands of the Aéronautics Branch of the 
in fuel or precautions for safety such as Department of Commerce, which licenses 
proper radio and life-saving auxiliaries, pilots and inspects machines. The terms 
simply to win fame and fortune, they are of the act, as passed by Congress in May, 
grievously at fault. . 1926, are broad enough to cover all kinds 
We find a similarity between the present of civilian flying, even the stunt flights, 
dare-devil flights—for such they are—and __ overwater races, and other dangerous ven- 
the former gypsy flying which for several _ tures. 
years after the war retarded commercial 
aviation. Then veteran pilots, lacking the / ; 
funds necessary for proper equipment, en- The Sacco-Vanzetti Case 
deavored to operate with cast-off war ma- 
chines. They barnstormed about the THE WORLD-WIDE INTEREST in the 
country and in most cases lacked not only Sacco-Vanzetti case was an example of 
facilities for proper repair but also the what modern methods of publicity and 
money necessary for replacement of parts. propaganda can accomplish. By publicity, 
Their planes became increasingly danger- misapprehensions were gradually built 
ous; and the public, ignorant of the actual into truths in millions of minds and even 
conditions, saw and heard of numerous highly intelligent persons in this and other 
accidents which were charged against lands based their opposition to the work- 
aviation generally. ings of Massachusetts justice upon facts 
The entire aircraft industry campaigned _ that were not so. To quote roughly one of 
for years to procure the passage of legis- our old American humorists, “it ain’t ignor- 
lation prohibiting that sort of unsafe flying. ance that causes all the trouble in this 
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world, but the things people know that 
ain’t so.” The New York Sun studied the 
comments in four of the usually well- 
informed English weeklies, and found that 
their opinions were based upon misappre- 
hensions and insecure, ill-founded knowl- 
edge—upon propaganda, in fact, and upon 
writings strongly and clearly in advocacy 
of the side of the two convicted Italians. 
In foreign lands the publicity of the Sacco- 
Vanzetti committees made it appear that 
the defendants were persecuted and that 
the main burden of the cross-examiner’s 
questions concerned their radical activities 
and political beliefs. The truth is that the 
road to this examination of their radical- 
ism was opened by their own counsel and 
against the advice of the presiding judge. 

The defendants were on trial for a 
brutal murder. \| They were convicted 
largely on the weight of circumstantial 
evidence and beyond a reasonable doubt 
in the minds of the j urors. Some authorities 
who have studied the record are positiv 
that Sacco and Vanzetti were eae 
and others, including Governor Fuller and 
his advisory committee, are equally posi- 
tive that they were guilty. There must al- 
ways be that divergence of opinion upon 
circumstantial evidence. 

In this case the doubt of guilt was not 
large enough to be overcome under Massa- 
chusetts legal procedure—and the friends 
of the defendants took the only other 
course open to them. The long and inde- 
cent delay of six years between convic- 
tion and execution gave the Sacco- 
Vanzetti committees ample opportunity 
to create in the minds of millions the im- 
pression that these men were martyrs. 
The murder and its two unfortunate vic- 
tims were forgotten. In the eyes of radicals 
the world over, the defendants were heroes 
perishing on account of their beliefs, not 
because of their crime. Bombs were set 
off at scores of places, mobs rioted abroad, 
and a wave of unrest was created—all be- 
cause a lax, dilatory system of justice 
fumbled seven years with a murder case 
and gave a vast system of publicity and 
propaganda time to build a phantom de- 
fense. It is time to overhaul this system of 
faltering, staggering justice, not alone in 
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Massachusetts but in all our states, so 
that a convicted man may taste his punish- 
ment before the horror of his crime is for- 
gotten. 


The Morning After 
In Immigration 


A GREAT WAVE of ill-will for America 
was created by the Sacco—Vanzetti case, 
but we can blame no one but ourselves. 
The blame goes deeper than the fumbling 
of Massachusetts justice. It starts back in 
our immigration policy, or rather lack of 
immigration policy, in the long years pre- 
ceding the passage of the Johnson Act. We 
have taken in millions of unassimilated 
aliens and to this undigested mass of 
humanity we may ascribe at least a part of 
the blame for our present-day troubles— 
our crime waves, our high murder records, 
and the evils of bootlegging. If any one 
doubts this he should read Lothrop Stod- 
dard’s recent book, ‘‘ Reforging America,” 
in which he shows what the alien floods 
have done to our national life. 

We hope that some day some one will 
find time to analyze our 10,000 annual 
murders with a view to finding out just 
what proportion are committed by aliens 
or by sons of immigrants who came in 
with the great flood of east and south 
Europeans in the last decades of unre- 
stricted immigration. Our guess is that the 
analysis would be startling, and even more 
startling if all the unsolved murder mys- 
teries were solved. 

Sacco and Vanzetti came into this coun- 
try when immigration was unrestricted 
and, though Mr. Stoddard does not men- 
tion this case, he points out that “Every 
such immigrant [in the so-called New 
Immigration] prevented a native baby 
from being born; and that if there had been 
no immigration at all, we should to-day 
have just about as large a population, but 
entirely of native American blood.” Thus, 
in our blindness we took in our Saccos and 
Vanzettis and in earlier days we thought 
their labor was cheap, but how costly it 
has been in every way! They acquired 
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American tastes and habits more speedily 
than they acquired our ideals and their 
wages went up. They became high-paid 
workers but low-grade citizens. We know 
it now. 


France’s Hidden Strength 


UNDER RAYMOND POINCARE, the 
Republic of France rose in a few months 
from financial underdog to an interna- 
tional position of mastery. In July, 1926, 
Premier Poincaré was recalled to win the 
second battle of the franc. In 1924, when 
the first great financial campaign was 
launched, the franc had fallen as low as 
3.42 cts. In two months, the international 
exchange value of the franc had doubled. 
Under Poincaré’s leadership, the French 
mixed patriotism with financial prudence. 
But after Poincaré’s retiremeut, France 
again suffered from wretched political 
management. As a result, confidence in 
French finances ebbed, and there was a 
wholesale flight of the franc. Frenchmen 
transferred their liquid capital to London 
and New York, preferring the greater 
stability of pounds sterling and dollars. 
The immediate effect of the emigration of 
funds was a tremendous slump in the 
franc, which in turn induced other fright- 
ened Frenchmen to run for shelter. In 
Germany, observers freely predicted that 
the franc was going inevitably the way of 
the old mark. Short selling intensified the 
panicky emotions, and in July, 1926, the 
collapsing franc dropped below 2 cts., com- 
pared with a mint parity of 19.3 cts. 
After a series of hasty shifts in govern- 
ments, Poincaré was summoned as the 
savior of the franc to head a non-partisan 
government. With his back to the wall, 
M. Poincaré had the wisdom to take the 
advice of experts, and as soon as it became 
apparent that France was to have better 
political management confidence was re- 
stored. The emigré francs began to return, 
and the reverse movement had precisely 
the opposite effect on exchange rates. By 
the end of the year, the franc had doubled 
in value, and the main task of the govern- 
ment and the Bank of France was to pre- 
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vent a runaway market. Accordingly, 
though not yet ready for stabilization in 
law, France stabilized its currency in fact 
at a level just below 4 cts., where it has 
rested for several months. 

Many observers believe that Poincaré 
will leave formal stabilization for the next 
government. The next general elections 
are scheduled for May, 1928, and not a few 
commentators on French politics expect 
an earlier return to partisan government, 
since the crisis which the coalition was to 
meet has already passed. Nominal stabili- 
zation will entail the delicate task of in- 
forming the petit bourgeois that the face 
value of his rentes should be written down 
80 per cent. 

Poincaré’s second victory in saving the 
franc is more dramatic than the first, for 
it was accomplished despite the lack of 
codperation of the New York and London 
money markets, which were closed to 
French financing until such time as the 
French Parliament would ratify the pend- 
ing debt agreements. Meantime, however, 
France was able to get capital from the 
neutral centers, but soon found it needed 
little outside help. 

There are three essential elements of 
strength in the French situation, which 
became operative when political mis- 
management ceased. First, France is a 
capital saving and accumulating nation. 
In normal times, it is an exporter of capital. 
The French people have not forgotten 
how to be thrifty, in spite of the vicissi- 
tudes of war finance. Second, France is 
virtually economically self-sufficient. Un- 
like England, it does not have to import 
foodstuffs to feed its own population. Be- 
ing largely an agrarian country, France is 
less subject to business fluctuations than is 
an industrial country. Third, France does 
a large export business in non-competitive 
specialty products, such as fashions, wines, 
and perfumes. Much of its merchandise is 
sold under the most favorable conditions 
in Paris at retail. The ever-growing tourist 
trade, also, has been an invisible item of 
immense importance in the French national 
balance sheet. 

At present, France’s foreign balances 
are enormous. The London money market 
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was recently disturbed by an abrupt 
French withdrawal of funds. Subsequently, 
an understanding concerning future with- 
drawals was reached, and a leading 
economist remarked that England remains 


on a gold basis at the sufferance of the 
Bank of France. France’s hidden strength 
lay in the fact that the funds which emi- 
grated had not been surrendered, but could 
be recalled on demand. 


The Row Over Russian Oil 


SIR HENRI DETERDING, managing 
director of the Royal Dutch Shell Oil 
Company, a concern of strong British 
affiliations, has suddenly developed a 
remarkable interest in the welfare of 
American oil producers. In the midst of 
their suffering from the effects of a large 
overproduction, he finds them threatened 
with disaster by an influx of Soviet oil. 

Sir Henri was pondering the matter 
deeply but had not yet devised a means to 
assist the American producers, when he 
was shocked by the news that the Standard 
Oil Company of New York and one of its 
subsidiaries, the Vacuum Oil Company, 
had contracted for large deliveries of oil 
from the Soviet fields. This was too much. 
The American producers were to be sacri- 
ficed once more to the rapacity of Standard 
Oil. Not if Sir Henri could prevent it! 
This Russian oil was “stolen”: pumped 
by the Bolsheviki from fields which were 
rightfully the property of foreigners— 
among them Sir Henri. He could contain 
himself no longer. And forthwith he de- 
livered a broadside against the iniquity of 
the Bolsheviki, the Standard Oil Company 
of New York, and all others of their ilk. 
He denounced in no measured terms the 
action of the Standard in buying Soviet 
oil when there was already overproduc- 
tion in America. 

Nor did he content himself with mere 
denunciation. He would do more. He would 
marshal all the widespread forces of the 
Royal Dutch itself on the side of the 
American producers in their defense 
against the treacherous Standard Oil 
attack. With all the swagger of a Latin- 
American dictator he issued his procla- 
mation: “I shall fight Russian oil with 
American oil... . American oil shall take 
preference over stolen oil.”’ 


As the echoes of Sir Henri’s thundering 
reverberated through the American press, 
many an American must have rubbed his 
eyes. Was he awake? Was he hearing 
aright? Was this British company rushing 
to the aid of the harassed Americans 
against their own great oil concerns? Was 
the Standard up to its old tricks? Had the 
segregation of its constituent companies in 
1912 been a failure? Was the Standard 
again mulcting the American people so 
shamefully that even a British concern 
could not stand aside? 

These confused doubts were hardly 
clarified by the action of the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey, which openly 
sided with the British concern against its 
New York cousin. This strange lineup only 
added to the confusion. Evidently the un- 
scrambling of the old Standard trust had 
had some effect if it could set its two 
principal successors by the ears. But what 
were they disagreeing about? And what 
had the British to do with it? 


The Battle of the Giants 


IT ALL GOES BACK to the fact that one 
of the largest oil deposits in the world is 
located in Russia, just west of the Caspian 
Sea. Under the Czarist régime there had 
been considerable development in_ this 
field and the Royal Dutch Shell Company 
had obtained control of a substantial sec- 
tion of it. The next largest interest was 
that of the Nobels, brothers of the famous 
Swede of Nobel Prize fame. After the rev- 
olution of 1917 the Bolsheviki national- 
ized all of these properties. England en- 
tered a protest on behalf of the Royal 
Dutch, but there was no one who could 
legitimately protest for the Nobels, because 
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they had become naturalized as Russian 
citizens. The Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey, however, sharing a confidence 
which was widespread at the time, that 
the Soviet Government was doomed to 
early extinction, came to the rescue and, 
at a price reported to be in the neighbor- 
hood of ten million dollars, purchased a 
half-interest in the Nobel properties. 

The Soviets refused to allow themselves 
to be extinguished according to schedule. 
Instead, they continued their unpopular 
tactics and held on to the Russian oil 
fields. Lloyd George invited them to the 
Genoa Conference in 1922. There the rep- 
resentatives of the powers talked of prop- 
erty and restitution and compensation. 
Far be it from them to dignify by their 
attention so slimy a subject as oil. But Sir 
Henri had an emissary on the ground who 
was talking oil and nothing but oil. Res- 
titution of the fields was his first objective, 
but, failing that, he was willing to discuss 
an exclusive operating concession or the 
purchase of the whole Russian output. 
The whole output, be it understood, not a 
part of it. 

Sir Henri was determined to secure con- 
trol of this vast supply, so near to Europe’s 
back door, for the Royal Dutch alone. He 
wanted no other company, and particu- 
larly not his old rival, the Standard, to get 
a drop of it. Then he could undersell any- 
body in Europe and he would send the 
Standard back to America, where, in his 
opinion, it belonged. But the Russians 
were quite aware of the value of their oil 
fields. They had no mind to throw them- 
selves into the arms of Sir Henri. It was 
much more to their interest to keep up the 
competition and to profit accordingly. 
They resisted stubbornly the pressure 
which was put upon them. They might 
have been forced to yield in the end had 
not the French and the Belgians refused to 
second the British demands. And it appears 
that the French and the Belgians were 
strongly supported in their attitude by 
American officials who had in mind the 
interests of the Standard Oil Company. 

The whole Genoa Conference, and the 
Hague annex which followed it, was in 
reality a struggle between the Royal 
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Dutch trying to secure a monopoly of 
Russian oil and the Standard trying to 
prevent it. Diplomats talked high principle 
at the sessions, but their words waited 
on the moves of the oil men behind the 
scenes. And the Standard won. Sir Henri 
failed to get his monopoly. But he did not 
give up. He had fought the Standard too 
long and too successfully in every part 
of the world to think of surrender. 

Nor did the Standard rest upon its oars. 
Acting with the French and Belgian in- 
terests, the New Jersey company called a 
meeting in Paris of the former owners of 
Russian oil properties. The Standard of 
New York did not participate in this meet- 
ing because it had no claims on Russian 
oil properties. The participants invited the 
Royal Dutch and made Sir Henri chairman 
of the meeting. They formed a groupement 
and agreed to stand together in their fight 
against Soviet expropriation. The Russian 
oil fields were declared to be “a common 
fund” and it was agreed that ‘they must 
not be accepted by any of the interested 
parties as an individual concession without 
an agreement by all the parties.”’ 

Thus the Standard thought they had 
Sir Henri in writing not to make further 
attempts to secure a monopoly of Russian 
oil. It was hoped that the lack of buyers 
would soon force the Russians to make 
terms with the foreign owners. But that 
was not exactly what Sir Henri wanted and 
the agreement had hardly been signed 
when the other members of the groupement 
learned that his company had purchased 
75,000 tons of Russian oil and secured an 
option on 150,000 tons more (which was 
afterward taken up)—225,000 tons of this 
“stolen oil” over which Sir Henri now 
weeps! And just after he had signed an 
agreement not to do anything of the kind! 

The American oil industry was even 
then uppermost in the mind of the Dutch 
Shell leader, but not in just the same tender 
way he would have it appear now. Until 
he decided, in January of this year, that 
the effort was fruitless, he continued to 
strain every nerve to secure a monopoly 
of the Russian output and thus shut out 
the Americans. For Russian oil can be de- 
livered in the Near East, the eastern 
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Mediterranean, and even in India cheaper 
than can any other oil, not excluding Sir 
Henri’s own output from the Dutch East 
Indies. The Americans are quite as well 
aware of this as is Sir Henri, and when 
the Standard of New York and the 
Vacuum found that American oil could no 
longer compete on the Indian and Near 
Eastern markets, they made contracts for 
the purchase of large supplies of Russian 
oil. This finally broke Sir Henri’s hope 
of buying it all and inspired the charge 
that the Standard of New York was be- 
traying American producers. The Standard 
of New Jersey, as it is interested in the 
restitution of the Nobel properties, was 
constrained to stand with Sir Henri. 

Of course, the directors of the Standard 
Oil of New York are not carrying any 
obligations to American producers. Their 
duty is to merchandise oil and make a 
profit for their stockholders. If they can 
buy Russian oil and sell it at a profit in 
India when American oil cannot compete 
there, it is their business to do so. Inciden- 
tally, the Standard of New York has long 
since become a heavy producer of oil in 
America and they would not be likely to 
buy Russian oil and thus increase the glut 
in the American market if American oil 
could be sold against Russian oil in India 
and the Near East. And if American oil 
cannot be sold in competition in these 
markets, Sir Henri will spend no time or 
money “fighting Russian oil with Amer- 
ican oil.” His pronunciamento will merely 
foster a prejudice against the Standard in 
the minds of sufficiently gullible Ameri- 
cans. If that prejudice could be worked 
up to the point where the Standard would 
find it better to stop buying Russian oil, 
Sir Henri would be immensely pleased. 


Oil vs. Coal 


SUCH A DEVELOPMENT— improbable 
as it seems—would favor a game in which 
Sir Henri has been deeply involved since 
the war. For the armistice marked the 
end of many things besides the military 
operations. Among them—and not the 
least significant—was the era when Great 
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Britain’s coal measures and her world-wide 
distributing system would serve as the 
basis of her empire. This was not widely 
proclaimed at the time. But far-sighted 
leaders of English industry fully appreci- 
ated the importance of oil in the war and 
still more the arrival of the Diesel engine 
and its ability to consume low-grade oil 
at an efficiency far greater than coal. 

They knew what this meant to Eng- 
land’s supremacy on the sea and all that 
hung upon it. They rapidly took account 
of the situation. Oil was the fuel of the 
future—the power of the future. England 
had no oil. The whole British Empire had 
only about 2 per cent. of the known oil 
reserves of the world. Across the Atlantic 
was the United States with a large share 
of the total oil resources of the world 
within its own borders, and producing 70 
per cent. of the world’s total output. It was 
a situation which boded ill for Britain if it 
was not speedily altered. 

Britain’s merchant and industrial states- 
man started out to alter it. If oil was to 
be the basis of future world power, then 
the British Empire must secure enough 
of the world’s oil resources to give her a 
standing as good as or better than she had 
in coal. Only so could she carry over into 
the oil era the hegemony she had won in 
the coal era. 

It was not merely a matter of an ade- 
quate supply of the new fuel for the British 
Navy. That was already assured by Win- 
ston Churchill’s purchase in 1913 of a 
controlling interest in the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company on behalf of the British 
Government. This company has highly 
productive fields in Persia and the neigh- 
boring territories and is amply able to 
supply the needs of Britain’s fleet. But the 
British had in mind more than the com- 
paratively simple problem of fueling their 
battleships. They aspired to a large meas- 
ure of control of the oil supply of the world. 
Then the world’s trade, shipping, agricul- 
ture, and industry could be laid under 
tribute to Britain and the sinews of empire 
would retain their strength and flexibility. 

The United States was the principal 
factor. It would be a tremendous under- 
taking, even if the British had the re- 
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sources, for them to build up a producing 
and distributing system that would be 
able to compete advantageously with that 
of the American oil industry. It meant a 
struggle on a world scale to break the 
American hold on 70 per cent. of the world 
market. Fortune indicated another road. 
The enormous American production was 
dominating the world market at the mo- 
ment, but it was doing so at the expense of 
a rapid exhaustion of the American re- 
serves. Just how rapid is a matter about 
which opinions differ. Some hold that our 
supply will not last another half-dozen 
years. Others are willing to give us eighteen 
or twenty. Still others rely upon the dis- 
covery of new oil-bearing territory to ex- 
tend the time beyond the point where we 
need to worry about it. 


British Acquisitiveness 


THE BRITISH, without fixing a definite 
time, accepted the idea that we were 
rapidly exhausting our resources and that 
it would not be a great many years before 
we should have to seek our oil outside our 
own borders. They laid their plans ac- 
cordingly. They would secure control of 
every available oil deposit in the world 
and encourage production from Amer- 
ican-controlled wells to the limit. Then 
when our supplies were exhausted, we 
should have to seek our oil from the British 
and they would have the pleasure of show- 
ing us who was the final master of the oil 
industry. Then Britain could hold the 
balance even—in oil, in debts, in trade, 
in shipping, in any field in which British 
brains and British money chose to operate. 

Much of the vital history of the last 
six or eight years will deal with the at- 
tempt to realize this British plan. It will 
reveal the great British oil companies, 
strongly supported by British diplomacy, 
extending British sway over Persia before 
the ink was dry on the document which 
ended a war which was to substitute self- 
determination for imperialism. It will tell 
of the greatest of the Allies, France and 
England, fighting each other in Asia 
Minor with Greek and Turkish armies 
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until France gave Britain access to the oil 
resources of the homeland and the French 
colonies. Chapters will be devoted to the 
means by which the province of Mosul 
and its oil reserves were taken from Turkey 
and given to Iraq, an Arab kingdom under 
British protection. 

Not all of the shameful incidents will 
be laid to the British. There has been per- 
sonal profit as well as national security in- 
volved and at times methods have been 
none too scrupulous on either side. The 
wretched attempt upon Teapot Dome will 
have to be included and the names of 
prominent American officials dragged 
through the mud. Then there will be a 
chapter showing how the American people, 
in an access of indignation against the 
Standard Oil Company, broke it up into 
numerous smaller concerns instead of regu- 
lating it, and thus left the country with but 
a makeshift weapon in the international 
struggle for oil that was to come. 

There will be another chapter, also 
tinged with regret, which will tell how, in 
our enthusiasm for individualism, we left 
our own oil fields open to all comers and 
how we learned our lesson only after the 
Royal Dutch Shell Company had _ pur- 
chased large interests in American fields 
and carried on extensive development 
work to the end that the British concern 
might speed the exhaustion of the Amer- 
ican reserves while holding its own intact. 

As this somewhat sordid history comes 
down to date we shall find that the British 
came perilously close to accomplishing 
their aim. At one time they felt so sure 
they had accomplished it that they could 
not refrain from exulting over America. 
Said Sir Edward Edgar, one of England’s 
leading bankers: “To the sum of many 
millions of pounds a year, America before 
very long will have to purchase from Brit- 
ish companies, and to pay for in dollar 
currency in progressively increasing pro- 
portion the oil she cannot do without, and 
is no longer able to furnish from her own 
store.’ And he triumphantly added: 
“The British position is impregnable.” 

Sir Edward was exulting prematurely. 
The American oil interests, led by the 
Standard, were not idle during all of this 
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British activity. And this time they found 
Washington willing to work with them. 
The British exploitation of fields within 
the United States was checked. The Stand- 
ard obtained a substantial interest in the 
Persian output. American activities were 
speeded up in the Caribbean region. A 
group of American companies secured a 
quarter-interest in the oil of Mosul. And 
the great Russian reserves are so far 
open to American as well as to British 
purchasers. 


Oil and Troubled Waters 


THE BATTLE still rages, and it may well 
be that the prevention of the complete 
realization of the British scheme, owing to 
American resistance, has injected the note 
of asperity which is apparent in Sir Henri 
Deterding’s recent pronouncements. Per- 
haps, too, he has not been wholly pleased 
with the large new reserve which has been 
brought to light during the last year in the 
Seminole field in Oklahoma. Sir Henri’s 
plan for placing Americans under tribute 
to Britain does not contemplate the dis- 
covery of new reserves, the unrestrained 
competition of Russian oil, or too effective 
insistence by the State Department on the 
“open door” in British mandates. 

All of these things represent a costly 
failure on the part of the British to carry 
their grand design to fulfillment. Instead 
of manceuvring America into a position 
where she would be utterly dependent upon 
British-controlled oil, the British oil barons 
have got themselves into an enormous 
world struggle in which their competitors 
on this side of the water have shown un- 
expected strength. The British have en- 
tered the oil industry on a grand scale but 
they have not as yet succeeded in carrying 
out their plans completely. 

Because of the long tradition of Standard 
Oil iniquity, the American people are not 
likely to exhibit any undue haste in taking 
up the cudgels for that or any other Amer- 
ican oil concern in its contest with foreign 
companies in the international field. But it 
would be idle on this account to close our 
eyes to the fact that there are elements of 
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danger to international concord in this 
long struggle for the control of one of the 
world’s most vital sources of power. 

Nobody in America, be he oil magnate, 
statesman, or the man in the street, would 
raise the slightest objection to the British 
Government going into the oil business to 
insure an adequate fuel supply for the 
Royal Navy. Nor would any one, at least 
outside of oil circles, exhibit any special 
concern at British oil companies receiving 
reasonable assistance from Downing Street 
in an open competition for oil markets. 
This sort of government aid has become 
too common to elicit more than passing 
comment. But if the British oil companies 
can line up future British Governments to 
stand with them in an attempt to secure a 
monopoly of the oil resources of the world, 
it is bound to arouse popular antagonism 
in this country. 

Therein is a very real danger to peace 
and understanding between the Anglo- 
Saxon peoples. American business men in 
general are perfectly willing to meet the 
British in free and open commercial com- 
petition in any part of the world. But the 
American business man objects to the 
interference of foreign governments to 
place him at a disadvantage in territory 
which is not their own. The national 
government has given voice to this objec- 
tion in its demand for the “open door” 
in various parts of the world. The sup- 
port of American business men by the 
State Department will inevitably become 
stronger as the need for it increases. If the 
British Government becomes identified 
with the British oil industry, sooner or later 
the American Government will become 
identified with the American oil industry. 
The struggle cannot be transferred to the 
governments without vastly increasing the 
danger of war. Britain’s oil leaders are 
quite competent to secure all the partici- 
pation in the industry to which Britain is 
legitimately entitled. America’s oil men 
can be depended upon to hold the legiti- 
mate share of this country. Let them fight 
the battle in the industrial and commercial 
sphere, while the governments content 
themselves with seeing that there is a fair 
field and no favor. 
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LIFE on the East Side of New York when 
Alfred E. Smith was born was an even 
fiercer struggle for existence than it is now. 
The standard of living was lower, the signs 
of brightness and hope were less. As we 
look closely into the environment, how- 
ever, we shall find many elements tending 
to favor activity, independence, quickness 
of mind, and persistence. It will be decades 
before we reach any firm conclusion about 
whether our crowded streets are less prom- 
ising soil for greatness than are the solitary 
furrow and the village store. If we look 
out at our changed world with open vision, 


we have little to guide us to dogmatism 
about how much the city will solve, how 
much she will draw out of resourcefulness 
and invention. 

A big city is always a collection of 
neighborhoods, but perhaps with modern 
rapid communication this feature tends to 
become less vivid. At any rate, when Al 
Smith was a boy the neighborhood aspect 
dominated. To-day New York is the larg- 
est Negro city in the world; it is the largest 
Jewish city; it is the largest Italian and 
the largest Irish city, as well as the third 
largest German city. In some respects these 
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In view of the widespread public interest in the political career and prospects of 
Governor Alfred E. Smith of New York, the Wor.v’s Work begins here a group 
of articles on his life. The authors are well known. Mr. Hapgood is the author 
of several biographical and historical works, has served as editor of Collier’s 
Weekly and other national magazines, and in 1919 he was Envoy Extraordinary 
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author who has previously written a book on Governor Smith. He was President 
of the Civil Service Commission and Commissioner of Public Markets in New 
York during the administration of the late Mayor John Purroy Mitchel, who was 
elected in 1913 on a Fusion or anti-Tammany ticket. 








elements tend to scatter. In Smith’s boy- 
hood there was a distinctness about the 
Yorkville neighborhood, the neighborhoods 
of Harlem, Chelsea, Greenwich, even of 
Gramercy. The neighborhood of the lower 
East Side was often called the Battery 
section. 

The neighborhood around the Fourth 
Ward, in which Alfred Smith’s earliest 
tendencies were developed, is a completely 
definite distinct world of its own in the 
many-colored universe of the East Side. 
It is bound on the east by a river, a busy 
stream interesting to look at, covered 
with energy; to the south its limits are set 
by South Street bordering this river; to 
the west is the Bowery, and to the north is 
East Broadway. Within these boundaries 
lay much that was bad in the city. On 
Water Street were rows of houses of prosti- 
tution conducted especially for sailors. 
Nothing could have been more dismal. 
Along the Bowery were the resorts of the 
derelicts, though east of it were intellectual 
amusements and searching conversation in 
the cafés. One of the institutions on the 
Bowery bore the name of McGurk’s Sui- 
cide Hall. There were the armies of doomed 
women, whose hectic laughter continued 
perhaps on the average from three to five 
years before they sank into unknown 
graves. There were the men whose money 
for drink and gambling and living was 
taken away from these women for the re- 
turn service of acting as “go-betweens” 
in their relations with the police. Walking 
down the Bowery in the region of Chat- 
ham Square at night is not an altogether 
reassuring experience to-day, but it is a 
much milder one than it was half a century 


ago. There is corruption still, and there are 
derelicts, but professional prostitution is 
gone, and that great institution the saloon 
no longer exists openly; and where it does 
exist secretly, it is not the kind of center of 
social life it used to be. 

Life usually centered around the church, 
just as it does in a smaller place. Where Al 
Smith was born on December 30, 1873, 
the church around which life centered was 
St. James’s. In this parish at a critical 
period of his life there lived a man whose 
influence on him was a blessing. Earlier 
there had been Father Farrely, a good- 
natured, easy-going man, popular with 
everybody. When it was reported about 
that there was to be a newcomer, one 
Father John F. Kean, great was the ex- 
citement. Reports from uptown where he 
was at work were to the effect that he was 
a learned man, dignified, and the popula- 
tion feared a loss of the old coziness. The 
mood was summed up well enough in a 
rather innocent riddle that started on its 
way at that time: Why is St. James’s 
Church like a Fourteenth Street Theater? 
Because it has a Tony Pastor (that being 
the name of the Fourteenth Street Theater) 

From 1880 to 1887, from the age of seven 
to the age of fourteen, Smith was an altar 
boy. Most of the time he served the seven 
o’clock mass and for a short time the six 
o’clock mass, which required him to get 
up at 5:15. He began by waking another 
boy in the neighborhood named Keating 
by shouting at him from the street. It is 
related in this connection that Smith’s 
voice was loud even then. One day some 
one not pleased with the performance 
which woke him so early threw a soap 
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which Al retains of his 
father, one of the earliest, 
as a little boy, was his 
father’s return from labor, 
grimy with dust of the 
streets more neglected than 
they are now, wet with 
streaky sweat, peeling off 
garment after garment, 
plunging his neck, hands, 
and arms into cold water 
to cool off. He was of 
greater stature than his son, 
with a thundering voice and 
a wonderful memory, which 
was a valuable asset to pass 
along with the rest oi his 
vigor. The father was not a 
great success as a business 
man. He was more :ter- 
ested in doing favors than 
in making money. One of 
his favorite comments was: 
‘‘A man who cannot doa 
friend a favor is not a man.” 

Al Smith remembers but 
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WHICH SMITH MADE FAMOUS 
At 25 Oliver Street, one of the residences on the right, Smith grew 
to manhood. lhe character of the neighborhood changed with the 
shifting tides of immigration: Russian Jews succeeded the Irish, in 
turn giving place to Italians, who were followed by Greeks. 


OLIVER STREET, 


box at Smith. From that time on he al- 
lowed Keating to awaken himself. 
Smith’s father drove a truck. He was a 
sociable being, fond of conversation and 
greatly liked in the neighborhood. His 
name also was Alfred Emanuel Smith. 
He was a facile talker and also a story 
teller, which made him attractive to the 
Sandy Hook pilots who, when they came 
to shore, frequently looked him up to hear 
his stories. He was appointed a volunteer 
fireman in 1857 and participated in heroic 
rescues in his days. His business in life was 
to guide two heavy horses through the 
chances and mazes of the city, a city then 
without automobile or motor truck. This 
man had been born on Water Street near 
Oliver in 1840, which is only a few blocks 
from the spot that was the birthplace of 
his famous son. One of the few impressions 


scattered pictures of these 
earlier years. He recalls a 
walk with his father one 
wintry day across the 
wooden planks of the Brook- 
lyn Bridge before it was fin- 
ished. The father was eager 
to enjoy the proud privilege of saying that 
he was the first to cross the bridge before 
its completion. When Al was a very small 
boy he did not wander far from home. The 
first playground was directly in front of 
his home, and that part of the river front 
was the New York end of the Brooklyn 
Bridge. The impressive structure was being 
built in the Governor’s boyhood. 

“The bridge and I,” as he puts it, “grew 
up together. I spent a lot of time superin- 
tending the job. I have never lost the 
memory of the admiration and envy | 
felt for the men swarming up, stringing the 
cables, putting in the roadways, as the 
bridge took shape. Ten years after I was 
born they opened the bridge. I still remem- 
ber the excitement in our part of the town 
when word came that many had been killed 
in the crush at the opening. It was on 
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Decoration Day, May 30, 
1883. The bridge had been 
formally opened a few days 
before. My father, mother 
and sister and I were the 
first to cross over to Brook- 
lyn on the bridge. 

“Some of us boys from 
the water front hurried to 
Park Row when we heard 
of an accident. It was grow- 
ing dark. We crowded as 
close as the police would let 
us. They were taking away 
bodies of wounded people 
and policemen were piling 
up quantities of hats and 
clothing taken from the vic- 
tims. That was my first view 
of a great calamity. I did 
not sleep for nights.” 

Asa character, Al Smith’s 
mother contrasted with the 
father. She was the strict 
one of the family. She also 
had Irish sociability and 
friendliness but not in the 
same degree and, on the 
other hand, the seriousness 
with which she applied her- 
self to the family and its 
bringing up was inevitably, 
for many reasons, greater 
than that of the father. She was around 
the home all day. When the father died, 
the children were still young. The family 
traditions were strong. It never would 
have occurred to Mrs. Smith to put any 
limit on the responsibility resting on her 
for the upbringing, comfort, welfare, and 
morals of her children. 

Her name was Catherine Mulvehill and 
she was born in 1850 in a store on the 
corner of Dover and Water Streets, a few 
blocks away from the house on South 
Street. Smith’s grandmother on his 
mother’s side was educated above the 
average of the Irish women who lived 
around South and Water Streets. She 
attended a convent in Ireland and was 
known for her skill in needle work. For 
that neighborhood she was quite con- 
spicuous as a literary scholar, which prob- 
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ST. JAMES’S CHURCH 


The social life of the community, which was predominantly Irish in 
Smith’s youth, centered around St. James’s Church. Here Al Smith 
was an altar boy from the age of seven until fourteen, and subse- 
quently played leading réles in the amateur theatricals of the church. 


ably meant that she had read a little more 
than the average woman of the parish. 

Mrs. Smith was as much born to live 
by her own efforts as was the truckman, 
her husband. There was nobody in that 
family, and few if any in the neighborhood, 
who conceived of life as anything except 
an existence based on individual effort. 
Theories about what society owes to the 
individual were ‘not topics of conversation. 
Everybody worked, and everybody took 
work for granted. This woman had two 
trades. She could make hoop skirts and 
she could make umbrellas. 

When her husband died in 1886, he had 
been sick for two years. At the time of his 
death he was a night watchman. Mrs. 
Smith was ill the summer after her hus- 
band’s death, following the two years of 
strain, but she turned in and did more 
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WHERE AL SMITH GOT HIS “‘F. F. M.” 


The “B. A.’s” and “M. A.’s” of his colleagues in the state legislature once prompted Al Smith to add 
“F. F. M.” to his name. As he explained later, this stood for Fulton Fish Market, from which he had been 
graduated with honors, having worked there for a year. 


work for the family income than she had 
been doing before. For two and a half 
years after the death of her husband, Mrs. 
Smith went back to her trade as an um- 
brella-maker to keep Alfred in school. In a 
family like this not much was put in the 
form of philosophic statements about 
duty. The rules were mostly simple, and 
simply expressed. One of the sayings by 
Mrs. Smith that has come down to us is: 
‘Show a child the difference between right 
and wrong, and it will choose the right.” 
It has also come down to us that she put 
much emphasis on telling the truth and on 
not making excuses. These simple rules 
of conduct were heartily backed up by her 
husband. 

It was also related of Mrs. Smith that 
she was decidedly attentive to the dress 
and neatness of the children. Alfred was 
one of the most neatly dressed boys in the 
neighborhood, and ever since he has al- 
ways been a careful dresser, even though 


his sartorial habit most commented on is 
the angle at which he wears his hat. 
Although Mrs. Smith’s life was the 
typical hard-working career of a woman 
in a poor family, she was by no means 
without her diversions. Perhaps the most 
distinctly outlined of these was connected 
with the fire department. She had a 
brother whose name was Peter Mulvehill. 
She was fond of this brother and wept 
when he left the neighborhood. Peter was 
a fireman. This exciting fact meant a good 
deal to the whole Smith family. It meant 
a good deal to his sister. She used to go 
to all the fires. In those days it took longer 
to put out fires than it does now. They 
sometimes lasted even two or three days. 
Light meals often had to be taken to the 
firemen. A familiar interest in the Smith 
household was the preparation and carry- 
ing of these meals to the scene of action. 
Coffee was carried in large cans. Peter 
was a volunteer at first, and finally be- 
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came a professional. Altogether, 
he was connected with the Fire 
Department forty-five years. He 
had such a strong resemblance 
to the Governor that at the first 
Inaugural he was taken for the 
Governor’s father. 

Peter seems to have been an 
attractive man, popular in the 
family, and it was doubtless 
through his influence that Al at 
a tender age occupied a privi- 
leged position in the Fire De- 
partment. He not only was the 
proud possessor of a pass that 
enabled him to take an inti- 
mate part in actual fires, but 
he was recognized as a person 
whose presence in the fire house 
in the neighborhood was regu- 
lar and welcome. Such little 
chores as fell to a boy were al- 
ways done directly and well, 
according to every witness. 





Moreover, the firemen liked him. 
His gaiety, friendliness, singing, 


and dancing contributed much 
to the firemen’s hours of leisure, 
and he was amply repaid by the 
thrill of being part of the organi- 
zation that listened for the alarm 
toopen the door, start the horses in motion, 
and dash to the rescue. Alfred’s earliest 
ambition in life was to be a fireman and 
ever since his interest in the Fire Depart- 
ment of the City of New York has con- 
tinued. In later years he became one of 
the real Buffs and an Honorary Member 
of the Officers’ Association. 

The house on South Street, only recently 
demolished, in which the Smiths were 
living when Alfred entered the world was 
No. 174. It was an old narrow house and 
had only two windows on each floor. The 
Smiths lived on the top floor. They had 
four rooms—a front room, two bedrooms, 
and a kitchen. Above these were an attic 
room where the children often played. 
On the second floor was a well-known 
barber shop owned by a German called 
Morgenback. This is where the Sandy 
Hook pilots came to get shaved and where 
they frequently met Al’s sociable father. 











THE GOVERNOR’S BIRTHPLACE AND EARLY HOME 
The Smith family occupied four rooms on the top floor at 174 
South Street within the shadow of the wonder of its day, the 
Brooklyn Bridge, which was under construction during the 
Governor’s boyhood. His old home was razed recently. 


On the ground floor was a candy and fruit 
shop. Into the Smith home the boys of the 
neighborhood were welcome. 

Al was about twelve years old when he 
began to carry newspapers. He set up in 
business with 20 cts. from the proceeds 
of what he made on one batch of news- 
papers. He bought more. The small 
amounts he brought back to the family in 
the evening filled a genuine need. But he 
had plenty cf time for play then and he has 
had plenty of time for play all his life. 
It is easy to invent things about the child- 
hood of men who have became famous. 
One thing is certain, however—from his 
earliest years Al was an organizer and 
leader. He brought the boys into the attic 
and managed amateur theatricals. 

In spite of certain enthusiastic traditions 
there is no reason to suppose that Al made 
any great impression as a scholar. He did 
his work easily and was always steady and 
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job, as a truck chaser (business 
hunter) for a truckman, at which 
he worked from 1888 to r18go. 
In 1890, he was an office boy 
and assistant shipping clerk in 
an oil factory. In 1892, he 
worked in the Fulton Fish Mar- 
ket as a combination salesman 
and assistant bookkeeper for 
John Feeney & Co., at $12 a 
week and all the fish he wanted. 
He soon had experience enough 
to pick a good bluefish to take 
home to his mother. He worked 
from 4 A.M. to 4 F. M. and on 
Friday started at 3 A. M. He 
had a half-holiday on Saturday. 
Here Smith picked up some 
homely similes. Describing a 
person he did not like, he re- 
ferred to him as having an eye 
as glassy as a dead cod. Of an- 
other person, he said: ‘‘ He 








AL SMITH AS A BOY 


The Governor at about six, stands before his father at the left. 
On the right are his uncle, Peter Mulvehill, and his cousin, 
Thomas Mulvehill. The picture is an old tintype taken about 


1880. 


always liked. He was proficient in public 
speaking and he won a silver medal in an 
oratorical competition among the boys of 
the parochial schools of New York with a 
recitation on the death of Robespierre. 
This silver medal now reposes in the jewel 
box of Mrs. Smith. It is a simple triangle, 
and has engraved on it: “Alfred E. Smith, 
for Elocution.” 

On those Friday afternoons of im- 
promptu speaking, when the students had 
to talk not from memory but from notes, 
Alfred had originality of expression, a 
natural manner, and magnetism. His old 
teacher, Brother Baldwin, refers to one 
characteristic in school which has always 
been with him—a marked power of con- 
centration. He was always able to con- 
centrate on the subject he was interested 
in and to remember the essentials. He 
never burdened his mind with excess ma- 
terial which could not be of use to him. 

Two years after his father died Al, then 
fifteen, left school and had his first regular 


shakes hands like a_ frozen 
mackerel.” In the one year that 
Smith worked here, he was do- 
ing business with older men, 
and was undoubtedly develop- 
ing those methods of thought 
which have been one of the most impor- 
tant bases of his strength. 

Next he got a job in Wythe Avenue, 
Brooklyn, at a steam pump place where 
he was called receiving clerk, a polite name 
for an ordinary laborer handling steam 
pipes. He had now grown big enough and 
strong enough to take a job of this kind, 
and it increased his earnings. He got up 
every morning at six, ate heartily of ham 
and eggs and coffee prepared by his 
mother, and walked down to the ferry, 
carrying with him the lunch also put up 
by his mother. Such was his work up to 
the beginning of his political career. 

In February, 1895, through the influence 
of Henry Campbell, he was appointed by 
Robert Nooley as a subpoena server in the 
Office of Commissioner of Jurors. He 
worked here from 1895 to 1903, a period of 
eight years, until named for the Assembly. 
As subpcena server his work contributed 
to his intimate knowledge of his new work 
and broadened his contacts. 
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He was earning $75 a month when he 
married. In fact, when his son Alfred Jr., 
was admitted to the bar recently and re- 
ceived his first day’s retainers as a lawyer, 
the Governor said: “I wanted him to have 
a little perspective on life and I said to 
him, ‘Al, when I was your age I was 
married and supporting a family on less 
than you have received as retainers on 
this one day. Don’t think life is all as easy 
as that.’”’ 

Meantime, as he grew older, another 
social element entered into his life. It 
was the club, always an outstanding insti- 
tution in the neighborhood 
of the East Side. There were 
two kinds of clubs which 
provided social life for young 
men: the ordinary social club 
and the political club. He be- 
longed to both kinds. There 
was an additional club which 
played a great part in the life 
of Al Smith in his boyhood 
and youth; that was a parish 
club located on Henry Street 
where the St. James Parish 
Union met. 

The Governor kept a scrap 
book for a long time without 
any particular system, in an 
old Wells Fargo Express or- 
der book. The exhibit has 
genuine importance, as it 
shows what was attracting 
his attention at various peri- 
ods. For a stretch of years 
speaking and drama _pre- 
ponderate. At the age of ten 
there is a school entertain- 
ment, one of the items of 
which is “ Recitation, Master 
Alfred Smith.” As he grew 
older and entered into the 
regular drama, he became 
not only the leader and pro- 
ducer, but also the foremost 
actor. The parts which fell 
to him, after the villain’s, 
Were singing and dancing 
parts and comedy parts, and 
he developed to a point where 
he played what are called 


interest in 


AS ‘‘DEADWOOD DICK”’ 
The Governor’s speaking 
ability and prodigious mem- 
ory are attributable in no 
small measure to his active 
amateur dra- 
matics during his earlier 
years. The picture portrays 
him as a villain, the rdle 
in which he was most fre- 
quently cast. 
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straight leads. As time went by, Smith’s 
passion for the theater became more 
widely known. A rumor spread round the 
district that he had received an offer from 
Daniel Frohman to join his famous stock 
company, but this rumor must be looked 
upon as expressive rather than accurate. 

As he grew older, and passed to the 
political club, the amount of attention 
given to the drama did not lessen. For a 
good part of his youth he was engaged in 
producing about two plays a year. This 
in itself meant a considerable amount of 
hard work. It not only helped to develop a 
memory which was prodigious 
by nature, and to express 
his natural love of wit and of 
speech, but it was also one of 
those wholesome activities 
that took up his energy and 
would have been a bulwark 
against temptation. 

The basement of St. 
James’s Church where the 
plays were given is not large. 
It had a capacity of about 
800 seats. For the size of the 
place the stage was wide and 
deep and the footlights con- 
spicuous. Theshowsattracted 
audiences which packed the 
old basement to the doors. 
Where there is a villain in a 
melodrama there is almost 
always a struggle between 
him and the hero. It was 
during one of these struggles 
that a small boy with his eyes 
almost popping out of him 
from excitement, displayed a 
pistol and tried to hand it 
to Al over the footlights, say- 
ing breathlessly: “Here you 
are, Al. Kill him.” 

One of the newspapers says 
of Smith that he played the 
principal parts in “ May Blos- 
som,” “The Confederate 
Spy,” “The Long Strike,” 
and “The Mighty Dollar.” 
Of “The Mighty Dollar”’ it 
was said by the newspaper 
commentator, “Alfred E. 
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Smith, as Hon. Bardwell Slote, was very 
amusing and rendered the numerous 
speeches of the voluble M. C. from the 
Kohosh District with good effect.” He is 
also spoken of in the press as “ the leading 
man of the St. James Lyceum Com- 
pany.” 

He played the leading part in “A 
Russian Honeymoon.” He was in the 
“Lost Paradise,” by H. C. DeMille, in 
“Hazel Kirke,” in “Stranded,” in a 
musical farce called “The Workers,” in 
that adaptation of William Gillette’s 
called ‘All the Comforts of Home,” in a 
farce called “Turn Him Out,” in “The 
Paper Chase,” in “Incog.”’ Such recurrent 
events in his life as his appearances in these 
and other plays were so carefully posted 
in the Wells Fargo book that up to 1896 
they stand out above all other entries. 

Smith was being cast more often than he 
enjoyed for the part of the villain. A play 
was to be cast, to be given, as often, for the 
benefit of the orphan asylum. The smaller 
boys and girls had to sell tickets for the 
dramatic performances. A free ticket went 
to each child who was able to sell four. 
These children with free tickets gathered 
in the galleries, the boys in one and the 
‘ girls in another. It was the yells of the 
boys that had something to do with Smith’s 
becoming weary of a perpetual round of 
villainies. Shortly before he made the at- 
tempt to get rid of such parts, he had been 
in a play in which he had proposed to a 
girl. She refused him. His next line was: 
“You will yet be mine.” The boys in the 
gallery broke loose in prolonged whistles. 
He was smarting under this when he de- 
livered his ultimatum. 

The next day he received a message 
that Father Kean wished to see him in 
the evening. When he entered the priest’s 
rooms, he was kept waiting for a while. 
Finally Father Kean entered, took off his 
glasses with a characteristic gesture, and 
put his hand on the boy’s shoulder. He 
never called any one by a nickname. 
“ Alfred,” he said, “we have more than two 
hundred little orphan girls next door. It is 
getting harder every year to feed and 
clothe and care for these girls.” Al replied 
in four words: “Give me the part.” 
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The Seymour Club, a social organization 
in the Fourth Ward of the Second Assembly 
District, was sometimes spoken of as an 
anti-Tammany club. It was not in truth 
anti-Tammany, for there was no anti-Tam- 
many movement, properly speaking, in the 
neighborhood. The club, like people, ac- 
cepted the Democratic organization with- 
out question, and the ‘political divisions 
were personal. When the newspapers spoke 
of the Seymour Club as anti-Tammany, 
they meant that it was opposed to Patrick 
Divver, who was the Tammany leader of a 
neighborhood where many a bloody fight 
was fought. There was never any question 
about the regularity of its members. 

Tom Foley was an earnest man who 
understood the business of a local leader. 
His job was to see that politics in his dis- 
trict were run efficiently for the purpose 
for which primarily politics existed. That 
purpose was to look after the welfare of 
the individuals who resided in the district. 
Foley allowed no trifling by anybody who 
wished to take part in the political game. 
If a man in that district showed any in- 
terest in politics, Foley knew exactly what 
to do with him. The word “contract”’ in 
New York politics has two meanings. One 
is the familiar meaning in which it relates 
to business enterprises. The other is special 
to the organization. A contract in that 
sense is something to be done. You might, 
for example, meet even to-day an As- 
semblyman from the Second District, or a 
member of Congress, to say nothing of 
humbler workers in the political field, and 
he might show you a bunch of papers that 
he had in his pocket. One would make it 
necessary to go out and see the Democratic 
leader of the Bronx about one job, another 
would call him down into the business dis- 
trict to see the employment manager of a 
certain corporation, a third would have to 
do with the Street Cleaning Department. 
Every one of them would mean keeping 
somebody in his job or getting somebody 
into a job. Each one of such tasks is a 
contract. 

The word “contract” is still in the 
Governor’s vocabulary. At a meeting of 
his Cabinet, of February 23, 1927, it was 
necessary to get the consent of the Finance 
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Committee to a certain move. Governor 
Smith observed: “All right, let Joe Wilson 
take the contract.’”’ Joe Wilson, Director 
of the Executive Budget, was unfamiliar 
with the term. He said: “What is that, 
Governor?”’ The Governor replied: “Take 
the contract to go up and serve notice on 
these men that they should take that out 
of the bill.” 

Another word that prevailed in local 
politics was “bit.” It meant the same 
thing. Smith’s marriage did not lessen the 
amount of this work he had to do. It was 


_ taken for granted it was part of life. Just 


as men in the country gather at the store, 
swap Stories and talk politics, so in the con- 
gested neighborhood of a big city they 
gather, not in one store, but in many, on 
street corners, formerly in 
saloons, sometimes in their 
clubs. In a place like the 
Fourth Ward, a young 
man interested in politics 
doesn’t make a distinction 
between his social life and 
his service to the com- 
munity. He helps to meet 
the needs of the people 
with unconscious human 
kindliness. There is no 
articulate philosophy of 
service. It is neighborli- 
ness, which on election day 
is translated into votes. 
Never would Smith 
have had a chance of pro- 
motion if he had not been 
regular in his attendance 
at the club and unfailing 
in carrying out contracts. 
Tom Foley was at his post 
in the club house three 
hundred and sixty-five 
days of the year and he 
expected not the same but 
similar devotion of his 
lieutenants. Biding his 
time, and keeping his ideas 
to himself until the proper 


AN ELECTION VICTOR 
The “Orator of the Seymour 


of a man of serious ambition, the patronage 
system is an obstacle. If six policemen 
want one job as a plain clothes man, the 
politician who obtains it for one of the 
candidates makes one friend perhaps, but 
certainly five enemies. Seeds of his growth 
beyond the conceptions of the organiza- 
tion were already in him, but he did not 
talk about such things. A young man who 
dealt with Tom Foley at the organization, 
did what he was told, with the precision 
of the army. To do anything else was to 
have a swelled head, and a swelled head 
was political death. 

For twenty-three years Foley led. In 
that period, the character of the neighbor- 
hood changed with the shifting tides of im- 
migration. In the early days of his political 
activity the population of 
the district was almost 
wholly Irish. The Irish 
were so successful in polli- 
tics, that up to 1886 the 
Irish flag used to hang on 
the City Hall on St. Pat- 
rick’s Day. In Foley’s dis- 
trict, as the Irish prospered, 
they moved away and the 
Russian Jews came in. The 
Jews also prospered and 
moved on, giving way to 
the Italians, who in turn 
were followed by the 
Greeks. This particular 
neighborhood to-day has 
more nationalities than 
any other spot in the city, 
because it borders on the 
water front. Through these 
changes Foley’s _leader- 
ship was not shaken, or 
even successfully ques- 
tioned. Master of the situa- 
tion, he always delivered 
satisfactory results. 

It is an accepted part 
of the East Side philoso- 
phy of life, of which Tam- 
many Hall is a mere ex- 


moment, has always been Club” was elected to the New pression, that personal 
one of Smith’s traits. He York Assembly for the first time loyalty is high among the 


saw clearly in his manhood, 


in 1902. He represented a new 
‘ : spitit which was fast gaining as- 
that from the point of view — cendancy in Tammany Hall. 


virtues. If Foley and the 
organization dida favor for 
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a family, that family voted as Foley and the 
organization wished it to vote. It did not 
forget to go to the polls. It had no chance 
to forget. Foley and his lieutenants saw 
that it did not forget, although favors 
were done by Foley without asking any 
questions of the recipient about his politics. 
Foley relied on human nature to get the 
political returns of gratitude. In these ways 
it was not different from other districts, 
except in the degree of efficiency with 
which this system was carried out. Even 
during the Harding landslide, when New 
York City, for one of the few times in 
modern history, went Republican for the 
Presidency, Foley’s district gave Cox the 
usual huge Democratic plurality. 

In the Wells Fargo book we find the 
following newspaper quotation: “Henry 
Campbell, the President of the Seymour 
Club, which is the anti-Tammany club 
of the S. A. D., owns about twenty-five 
tenement houses in the Seventh Ward. 
He is fond of cycling.”” Campbell was now 
backing his young friend and fellow-cyclist 
for a better job. On the same page in the 
Wells Fargo book is the following, also 
from a newspaper: “Friends of Alfred 
Emanuel Smith, Secretary of the Seymour 
Club of the Second Assembly District, 
are quietly nursing his boom for the nom- 
ination for the Assembly.” 

Also this: ‘‘ Alfred Emanuel Smith, the 
orator of the Seymour Club of the Second 
Assembly District, was a hard worker dur- 
ing the last two campaigns. He is ambi- 
tious to become a member of the legislature 
and is looking for the nomination in his 
district. He has announced that he will 
take the stump for Timothy J. Campbell 
next year, if he does not engage in a per- 
sonal canvass.” 

The year in which he actually went to 
the Assembly was the year 1903. That was 
just at the time that William Travers 
Jerome, District Attorney of New York, 
and the Committee of Fifteen, a group of 
earnest citizens determined to clean up 
the poisoned spots in the city, had accom- 
plished certain dramatic triumphs. The 
result affected Smith indirectly, as it af- 
fected the nature of Tammany Hall. 

New York was not changing suddenly, 
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but it had long been changing. A few 
years after the first anti-Tammany out- 
break against Boss Tweed and his ring, 
it was a boss of Tammany Hall, “ Honest” 
John Kelly, who helped to bring to the 
front reform Democrats, who included 
Samuel J. Tilden. 

A tribute to the power of political educa- 
tion was given by “Big Tim” Sullivan 
himself, “the King of the Bowery,” when 
he said that one song, putting in popular 
form the prevailing swindling, reduced the 
value of property on the Bowery by more 
than 25 per cent. “Big Tim” saw some- 
thing. He saw that political standards and 
economic standards are connected. This is 
one stanza from the song: 


I went into an auction store, 

I never saw any thieves before, 

First he sold me a pair of socks, 

Then, said he, “how much for the box?”’ 
Some one said: “‘ Two dollars,” I said ‘‘ Three!” 
He emptied the box and gave it to me. 

“‘T sold you the box, not the socks,” said he. 
I'll never go there any more. 


At the end of his first term in Albany 
Smith was not sure that he cared to go 
back. He and Foley had breakfast together 
one day with Mayor McClellan. McClellan 
later was fighting the powers that were on 
top in Tammany. With the Mayor on his 
side, Smith could have had occupation 
in the city. However, both McClellan 
and Foley thought he ought to give Albany 
a longer trial. At the end of the breakfast 
Smith consented to go back for another 
term. 

One of the three men who sat at that 
breakfast saw the situation differently 
from Smith. Tom Foley knew Smith. He 
knew his standards. Looking back to this 
decision, Foley once said: 

“Al went up to Albany on his first trip 
to the Assembly just as cocksure of himself 
as he has ever been in his life. He didn’t 
cut much of a figure in the first two or 
three terms, but there was a reason for 
that, and if he won’t tell, I will. He 
was too smart to be a morning glory. The 
secret of his success is that he never mingles 
in anything that he doesn’t know all 
about.” 

When Smith went to the Assembly in 
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1903, Foley gave him a piece of advice 
that was not needed, but that was the 
expression of a code—“If you make a 
promise, keep it; and if you tell anything 
tell the truth.” 

And later, when he was elected Gover- 
nor, this political godfather said to his 
gifted godchild: “Go on, do your best. I 
have given everybody orders to ‘lay off’ 
[a slang expression for keeping away] and 
give you a chance to do your duty.” Those 
who realize the pressure of office- and favor- 
seekers upon men in high public places 
appreciate what Foley did to help Smith 
give the best that was in him for the state 
when he told “the boys” to “lay off.” 

If one seeks to understand the school 
of the Tiger rather than to pass an ethical 
judgment upon it, one could scarcely do 
better than to read what Governor Smith 
said about his old chief when Tom Foley 
died. The younger man sat at his desk in 
the Capitol. The newspaper men were 
gathered around him. He had prepared a 
typewritten and rather commonplace trib- 
ute to his dead friend, but as the picture 
of the older man rose before his mind, 
the prepared statement was forgotten 
and his heart swelled. This is part of what 
he said: 

“He was about twenty-two years of 
age when he came to New York. He was a 
blacksmith. He used to swing the hammer. 
He came to New York and started a saloon 
on the corner of Oliver and Water Streets 
in 1872, and he remained over there all his 
lifetime. He’s never been away from there 
ever since. I guess he knew everybody in 
the Fourth Ward. He was in politics prac- 
tically all the time, but he was never very 
desirous of being in the front until after 
the election of Van Wyck. The force of 
circumstances drove him into the leader- 
ship fight in 1901. Nobody had the grip 
on the people that Foley had. 

“T knew him for forty years because I 
was born one block away from where he 
kept his saloon. I have known him all that 
time. I was intimately connected with him 
in politics since 1895. That’s thirty years. 
He was responsible for my first nomination. 


THE SCHOOL OF THE TIGER 


Governor Smith’s record as a legislator will be the subject of the next installment. 
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HE “‘READIED UP” AL SMITH 


For twenty-three years the late Tom Foley main- 
tained political leadership of the lower East Side 
of New York City. His saloon, opened in 1872 on 
the corner of Oliver and Water Streets, was a land- 
mark. He was Al Smith’s friend for forty years 
and his political mentor in the beginnings of 
Smith’s career. 


He spoke to a man by the name of Henry 
Campbell, a big property owner and 
groceryman on Vesey Street. He called 
him into the back room of the café on 
Centre Street and said: “ You’d better dig 
Al up and ready him up. It looks as if this 
convention wants to nominate him.’ That 
was for the Assembly in 1903.” 

The type of person who studies city 
politics in America with a critical eye needs 
no emphasis on its evils. Ethics, however, 
without understanding is not a reflection 
of life. The machine politician of whom 
Al Smith was thinking as he spoke these 
broken sentences was a warm being, the 
incarnation of a system that is passing, but 
a being throbbing with generosity and re- 
lentless in the execution of his duty, as it 
was given to him to understand his duty. 


The Coming Age in Aviation 


Mail planes traveling 500 miles an hour 35,000 feet above the earth; huge air 
liners with eight or ten motors and carrying scores of passengers; air gliders for 
boys and girls—all these developments in flying are foreseen by Commander 
Byrd in this prophetic article. No flyer ts better qualified to write such an article. 
Commander Byrd combines the expert knowledge of a deep student of flying and 
of science with the masterful skill of a great air pilot and navigator. The world 
knows of his outstanding exploits and it is needless to record them here. 


IT IS a curious paradox that as public 
interest in the art of flying increases the 
progress of that art is relatively retarded. 
Explanation of this anomoly lies in the 
fact that the more minds there are at 
work on aéronautical problems the greater 
the conflict of ideas. Nothing is better for 


any mechanical science than to have many 
enthusiasts debating its various items. 
Therefore, when hundreds of able engineers 
struggle to prove that an air-cooled air- 
plane motor is better than a water-cooled 
airplane motor, we may rest assured that 
the final resulting motor is going to be 
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infinitely more efficient than one which 
resulted simply from the evolution of a 
single school of thought. 

Aviation is fortunately entering the most 
controversial stage of its brief life. The 
ranks of designers and builders and pilots 
are being swelled every day both from the 
college classroom and from the workshop. 
As a result its development is, in the sense 
noted above, slower than it was ten years 
ago; but it is far more real. 

I gather from talking to the layman 
that the thrill that comes to him when 
he contemplates the progress of flying 
is twofold: He feels a shudder at the 
pilot’s peril and a twinge of wonder at the 





limitless possibilities of the future. The 
future of aviation and the dangers of flying 
are intimately associated. There can be 
no future for any form of transportation 
that is not safe. The public will never 
patronize the plane in preference to the 
railway until, as is the case with the latter, 
inter-line rivalry is on the grounds of com- 
fort and not on the score of safety. 

In the last two years we have made 
several great steps forward. One is, we 
have learned that a gas engine can be 
counted on for many hours of performance 
in the air. We knew some time ago that 
we could mount it “on the block” in a 
test shed and run it without stopping for two 
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days. But with the polar, European, and 
Hawaiian flights behind us now we know 
that a pilot can at last depend on his engine 
in all sorts of weather for from thirty to 
sixty hours’ unbroken running. I believe 
the 1oo-hour reliable engine is at hand. 

Further, these long-distance flights have 
established beyond a doubt the practi- 
cability of a multi-engined plane. This gives 
us another factor of safety. At the North 
Pole, Bennett and I could have run on two 
of our three engines, by throwing some 
weight overboard. Over France in the 
America our fuel was reduced to the 
point where two of our three engines 
could have held us aloft. It requires no 
flight of imagination to see that the large 
passenger plane of 1936 will likely have 
from four to ten engines, not all of which 
will be required to keep their pilots in the 
air. 

To increase the factor of safety still 
more there will be special emergency de- 
vices for lightening the load which the 
engines have to carry. We had such a 
device on the America. It permitted us to 
empty our fuel tank in about a minute 
and a half. In a huge ten-engined airplane 
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such a mechanism might well make up the 
difference between what eight and seven 
engines could carry by an operation lasting 
less than half a minute. 

It is conceivable that this matter of 
lightening the plane may be carried to the 
point of dropping other weights. One de- 
signer has suggested an emergency cabin 
to which all passengers would be brought 
when it became necessary to let go the 
main under-body so that surviving engines 
could keep the plane aloft. This does not 
mean that I favor resorting to such de- 
vices. It merely goes to show the direction 
in which we are moving to make passenger 
air service as safe as that on the ground. 

Another great step forward I believe 
we are soon to make is the reduction of 
landing speed. The early Wright machine 
could land at 30 miles an hour. Our big 
planes of to-day require a speed of from 
50 to 70 miles an hour to keep them from 
lowering too rapidly when about to alight. 
At such speeds the slightest misjudgment 
on the part of the pilot may lead to a 
serious or even fatal accident. Perhaps it 
is in this phase of airplane design that some 
of the most startling changes of the near 
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AIRCRAFT RUNWAY ON THE S. Ss. “‘LEVIATHAN”’ 


The successful hop of Clarence Chamberlin from the S. S. Leviathan far out at sea demonstrated the 
practicability of mail deliveries from ship to land. The “stunt” foreshadows an acceleration of oceanic 
ship service through the use of port aircraft. 
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THE DIRIGIBLE UNCLE SAM HAS ORDERED 
Congress has provided funds for the preliminary work on a new super-dirigible for the Navy, and plans 


are now being drawn by the Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation, of Akron, Ohio. 


This is an artist’s drawing 


of the proposed ship, superimposed upon a battleship photograph for purposes of comparison. The ship 
will have a length of 780 ft., diameter of 132 ft., and a speed, with 8 engines aggregating 4,8co h.p., of 85 


miles per hour. 


future will come. For with the weight of 
passengers or other load and the amount of 
necessary equipment aboard a big plane 
a high landing speed with our present 
planes is now unavoidable. 

I think it not unlikely that there will 
be developed some practical forms of 
braking devices. These would be attach- 
ments to wings or fuselage that would per- 
mit the plane to have more supporting and 
wind-buffer surface during the moments 
just prior to touching the ground. A bird 
gains this effect by arching its wings and 
turning them up to the wind, so that it can 
hover for a second or two before it alights. 
Probably our stiff plane wings will always 
prevent exactly this being done. But extra 
surfaces that can be momentarily extended 


will accomplish the same result with 


slightly additional weight. 
On a large and well-prepared landing 
field under normal conditions this matter 


of landing speed is not so important. But 
now that cross-country flights are becom- 
ing more and more frequent the pilot must 
be prepared to land in almost any sort of 
cleared space. Furthermore, we are already 
beginning to get ready for the day when 
we shall have to come to a stop on the 
roofs of skyscrapers and high landing plat- 
forms built up like wharves. I think this 
day is but very little in the future. 
Another point about which the layman 
thinks little, but which is one of the de- 
signer’s milestones of progress, is the size 
of the normal gliding angle of the plane. 
Roughly, this is the angle to the horizontal 
which a plane can assume and still keep 
manceuverable speed. In one set of tests 
set forth for progress along this line the 
object was stated as “to demonstrate the 
ability of the aircraft to glide for a reason- 
able distance in case of engine failure and 
alternatively to glide at a steep angle in 
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AN INNOVATION 


IN GERMAN GLIDER CONSTRUCTION 
Notable advances are being made in the technique of motorless flying, especially in Germany. 


This 


picture shows Hans Richter in a new glider with movable wings intended to simulate bird flight, which 
he designed recently. Ferdinand Schulz, East Prussian schoolmaster, broke all glider records recently 
with a flight of fourteen hours and seven minutes’ duration in which he covered a total distance of 


thirty-nine miles. 


order to facilitate the approach to a pos- 
sible landing ground.” In a stalling emer- 
gency nothing could be more important 
to the safety of the passengers. Require- 
ments of the test were: 


First, flattest glide: The aircraft shall be 
able to glide with all power switched off so 
that the angle between the flight path and the 
horizontal is not greater than 8 degrees. 

Second, steepest glide: The aircraft shall be 
able to glide with all power switched off so 
that the angle between the flight path and the 
horizontal is not less than 16 degrees. During 





**SLIP COACHES” 


this test the air speed shall not exceed 45 miles 
per hour. In both cases the aircraft must dem- 
onstrate that all the controls are definitely 
effective throughout the test, and that it can 
land safely out of this glide from a useful 
altitude. 


All this sounds very technical. But that 
is true of nearly any present-day discussion 


of aéronautical details. Engineers have 
been going ahead with this new science for 
more than twenty years now and we are 
well out of the primer class. The important 
point I want to make is that while this 





FOR AIRSHIPS 


The British dirigible R-33 ascending with airplanes attached beneath, illustrating the feasibility of land- 
ing passengers and express by small planes without delaying great commercial lighter-than-air craft. 
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business of gliding angle and landing speed 
may be obscure to the layman, it is 
in just this sort of details that our next 
great aéronautical advances are coming. 

I predict that we shall follow the ex- 
ample of Europe in popularizing the art 
of gliding without engines. I can conceive 
that in the next 
ten years there 
will be put on 
the market en- 
gineless_ gliders 
that will cost 
less than two 
hundred dollars. 
They will be in 
a class with ca- 
noes. Our young 
people who now 
go boating on 
the lake will 
then spend part 
of their time gliding from the hillsides. 
We may expect to ring the dinner bell 
only to find that Sally or Jim is half a 
thousand feet over eur chimney tops 
where the morning breeze has taken her 
or him in the new glider. As a result of 
such a fad we should not only rapidly 
recruit our ranks of pilots throughout the 


IT SPANNED THE ATLANTIC 
Commander Byrd’s great tri-motored Fokker monoplane in 
which he flew to France this summer accompanied by Lieu- 
tenant George O. Noville, Bert Acosta, and Bernt Balchen. 
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country, but the improvement of design 
would naturally be accelerated. 

Closely following these two items is the 
matter of ascent angle. With more and 
more obstructions over the ground we are 
finding it increasingly difficult to get off 
with our big planes unless there is wide 
latitude for run- 
ning before the 
hop. I feel sure 
that devices 
fashioned _ for 
braking on land- 
ing will also be 
used to help 
the plane get 
quickly clear of 
the ground on 
the take-off. 

Stability has 
been a mooted 
question since 
the Wrights first made their historic 
glides at Kitty Hawk. Designers have 
been working toward automatic stability 
for years. There are now on the market 
several planes in which the pilot can leave 
the control while in the air and walk back 
among his passengers. Such stability must 
in the future be obtainable not only when 














ENGLAND'S LATEST AERIAL BATTLESHIP 


The Jris is believed to be the world’s largest plane. It accornmodates a crew of five, has a wireless 
room, and quarters in the cockpit for the navigating officers. Its three motors develop 2,100 horsepower. 
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weather is perfect, but when the plane is 
being thrown about by gusts of wind strik- 
ing it from any direction. 

We have been over the same hurdles 
with craft that travel on the sea. Early 
boats of the Nile dwellers were flat- 
bottomed. They had no keel or bilges. 
They drifted about at the mercy of every 
breath of air unless the oarsman was con- 
tinually on the job. Now we have auto- 
matic stability in our ships that is gained 
in several ways. Bilge keels steady them 
when rolling and yawing. A large deep 
rudder aft prevents sudden swinging. A 
heavy keel, or keels, governs their leeway 
to a large degree. The helmsman has but 
to touch his wheel or lever occasionally 
to keep the huge Leviathan on her course. 

The air liner of to-morrow will have a 
perfect aérodynamic balance that will 
keep it steady even in a heavy blow. No 
doubt there will be application of the 
gyroscopic principle that we use aboard 
our battleships for our compasses. And I 
think we are close to a total wing and fuse- 
lage design that will be many times as 
stable as the machines which were flown 
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during the war. One of the most interesting 
of the new planes is a tailless-type plane 
that was flown in England last summer. | 
am not sure that this is the final answer to 
our need for stability; but it seems to be a 
step along the way. 

Besides the items already listed there 
are some immediate handicaps to safe and 
efficient passenger air service throughout 
the United States that I believe will be 
overcome in the next few years, judging 
from the rapidity of aéronautical progress 
to-day. First, and in some ways most vital, 
is the fact that we are overloading our 
planes to-day when we want to make a long 
flight. Lindbergh’s plane was overloaded; 
poor Noel Davis’s was; mine was. By 
“overloaded”? I mean carrying so much 
that there is great difficulty getting off the 
ground, as well as considerable risk in 
landing, if necessary, in the early stages 
of the flight. 

Had we been forced to land the America 
in a restricted area during the first six min- 
utes of our ocean flight I think she would 
have been smashed to kindling wood. 
To reduce overloading we must first in- 

















CAN IT FLY THE ATLANTIC? 


Otto Koennecks and I. A. Wall hope to complete a Germany-to-America flight in this new Casper bi- 
plane which is powered with Junkers motors. The plane had been tested and was awaiting favorable 
weather conditions at Cologne, Germany, when this photograph was taken. 
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crease the cruising radius of the plane. This 
can be done in a number of ways. We are 
continually improving our stream-lining 
and so cutting down resistance. We can 
increase the efficiency of the wing-lifting 
power, of the engine, of the fuel, and of the 
steering surfaces which with the equip- 
ment add materially to the total weight of 
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Few planes are large enough to afford 
to take on the extra weight of a sending 
and receiving wireless outfit. Even if they 
did there might be only one pilot available 
for working the set. During our flight to 
France we had several occasions of 
wretched suspense when a little radio help 
was a godsend. Once when we were two 











A FORD TRI-MOTOR TRANSPORT 


Designed especially for airline work the ships built by the Stout Airplane division of the Ford Motor 
Company are almost entirely of duralumin, are powered with three Wright Whirlwind motors aggregat- 
ing 645 horsepower, and have a cruising speed of 100 miles per hour. The ships have aten-passenger 
cabin and carry 3,550 pounds of useful load. This ship is owned by the Standard Oil Company of Indi- 
ana and was recently used by President Robert W. Stewart and other officers on an inspection tour of 


properties in the West. 


the plane itself, and minor items such as 
radio and other auxiliary mechanisms are 
being made lighter and lighter all the 
time. Overloading may dangerously in- 
crease strain on wings, and reduces materi- 
ally manceuverability of the plane when 
it is near the ground. 

I have already spoken of the value of a 
reliable engine. Failure of motor at night 
over land and at any time over sea or 
rough land, is one of the most pregnant 
causes of accident in all flying. I am con- 
vinced that if we can once reach the point 
where an engine never stalls in flight we 
shall not average 5 per cent. of the trage- 
dies we have to-day. There are as many 
causes for stalling as there are parts in an 
airplane engine. The foolproof engine has 
not yet been built; perhaps it never will be. 
But we are working toward that end rapid- 
ly; and when men can hop into a plane 
with confidence that they will run regularly 
on a set air-mail schedule such as we have 
to-day, we are pretty close to the theoret- 
ically perfect power plant. 

The next great handicap we still have 
in the air is inadequate communication. 


miles high in the dense fog through which 
we had flown for many hours, Noville re- 
ported that he had a message from a 
steamer beneath us. Her signals were clear 
enough to indicate that we were near her. 
What this meant in that painful crisis can 
scarcely be realized when one is sitting safe 
and sound on terra firma. A little later we 
got a rough position from another ship. 
By means of these two reports we could 
fix our location on the chart. 

In the next ten years I believe that 
our big transoceanic radio companies 
will organize a complete system of air 
radio. Ships crossing will periodically fix 
the positions of planes to which they have 
been assigned. Powerful radio stations 
on both sides of the ocean will keep a con- 
tinual stream of radio emanations pouring 
out over the dark wastes of the sea like 
beacons of light now visible near the shore. 
When this sort of system is in force, 
a plane need scarcely use her compass at 
all. She will simply start off in the right 
direction and depend on those ashore or 
on the surface of the sea to provide her 
with course corrections as she flies. 
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The next problem is one that trans- 
atlantic flights last summer made the first 
great attack upon. This was the problem 
of knowing weather conditions in advance 
of getting under way for a long hop. 
When we were getting ready to hop off 
last May the first regular ocean weather 


maps for the upper atmosphere were issued 
by Dr. Kimball of the New York office of 
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sea nor land. This sort of thing need not 
happen once regular passenger service 
starts. There will eventually be in opera- 
tion a perfected system for knowing every 
hour of the day or night just how the 
weather is over any spot of the entire 
globe. 

One more difficult air problem that is 
still unsolved is navigation of the plane. 














A NEW STYLE IN NIGHT BOMBARDMENT AIRPLANES 


The Condor, built for the Army by the Curtiss Aéroplane and Motor Company, has a wing spread of go 
feet and, fully loaded, weighs more than eight tons, nearly half of which is useful load, including 2,500 
pounds of bombs. It has two motors, three machine-gun nests—one of which is visible in this picture— 
and can fly about 130 miles an hour. With one motor disabled, it can still fly with its load, though with 
diminished speed. It carries a crew of five. 


the United States Weather Bureau. This 
was the beginning of what in a few years 
may become the most extensive and im- 
portant work of our coastwise weather 
service. Most persons will remember how 
bad conditions were during the periods 
immediately prior to our hopoff. Indeed, I 
began to get insulting letters because of my 
delay. Some thoughtless readers of the 
daily press took the stand that I and my 
men were afraid to go. The trouble was 
that just when one zone of the ocean route 
would be reported clear of fog and storm 
another zone would be very bad. Had we 
been able to get reports over a larger area, 
or had our plane boasted of a longer cruis- 
ing radius, we might have dodged the 
rough spots and hopped off much sooner. 
In order to prove the reliability of air- 
craft we did not await ideal weather. 
When we finally did go visibility con- 
ditions were such that we were lucky to 
escape with our lives on the other side. 
For nearly nineteen hours we saw neither 


Of course, with perfect weather conditions 
and a good radio directive system working, 
the plane doesn’t have to be navigated. 
Over the land in daylight and a good visi- 
bility the pilot guides his machine by 
known landmarks. 

But here we reach an impasse with which 
ocean-going steamships long ago were 
faced. The steamship captain can pilot and 
depend on soundings or radio for a great 
deal of his cruising. But the law requires 
that he protect his passengers by constant 
proper navigational checks of his position 
at sea. This is done so that if other means 
of fixing his spot on the chart at any mo- 
ment suddenly fail him he can still steer 
an accurate course to port. I am positive 
that the long-distance plane of the future 
will be navigated by her officers in much 
the same way that a ship is navigated at 
sea. We now have a sun compass for day- 
light flying and an earth-inductor compass 
that works as well in the dark. But neither 
instrument indicates to the pilot how 
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much his ship is drifting to one or the other 
side of the course as a result of the wind. 

We have instruments to tell how high a 
plane is, and in clear weather how much she 
is drifting, and how fast she is going 
through the air and over the ground. But 
the figures obtained are still slightly crude. 
And the longer the flight in bad con- 
ditions the worse such errors become. 

One of the greatest inventions yet to 
be made in aviation is an instrument to 
be used on the plane itself that will give 
the drift of an airplane caused by the 
wind when flying in thick fog or above 
the clouds. There are those who say 
that it is impossible to develop such an 
instrument; but I don’t believe it. Wher- 
ever there is a radio beacon available at 
some near-by station the wind drift can be 
calculated. But there should be a drift 
indicator on the plane itself. The pilot 
of to-morrow must be so secure in his 
navigation that he need not wait for 
perfect conditions, or depend for his results 
on unusual skill. He must have instruments 
of such accuracy and methods of such sim- 
plicity that he can achieve the same results 
as we did near the pole whether the weather 
be good or not. 

There are some very special problems 
in addition to those listed above that pro- 
ject us somewhat farther forward into the 
future ‘when we consider them. One is 
the likelihood of landing in midocean on 
some sort of anchored way-station. Such 
a device has been suggested time and again. 
But an investigation of the architectural 
difficulties entailed is discouraging. On the 
other hand, the enormous expanse of 
open sea between the coasts of America 
and Europe will discourage any passenger 
from taking the voyage in the air unless 
he can be assured some sort of safety 
should the plane be forced to come down. 

I have an idea that we shall live to see 
airplane carriers comparable to the huge 
naval carriers we have built and are build- 
ing, used in connection with the anchored 
landing field. Such commercial carriers 
would cruise about slowly in zones assigned 
to them. When a big passenger plane came 
down in any particular zone the carrier 
there would send out smaller seaplanes to 











TWO NEW EXPERIMENTS IN DESIGN 


The wimdmill device on the upper airplane is in- 
tended to allow the machine to make a vertical 
descent, thus landing without the usual high-speed 
run across the field. It is the invention of a 
Spaniard and was flown recently at an air pageant 
at Hendon, England. The tailless monoplane 
also was flown at Hendon. 


rescue the passengers and pilots and bring 
them aboard. 

Even such a solution of the problem as 
this introduces some well-nigh insurmount- 
able obstacles. If the weather were inclem- 
ent it might easily be impossible to put 
any seaplane we can visualize to-day on 
the ocean’s rough surface and expect it to 
get off again. Then there would be the 
difficulty of locating the drifting helpless 
plane. Also, it might break up from the seas 
before rescue had been effected. 

The difficulty in discussing transatlantic 
air service of the future is that we must 
argue from the point of progress we have 
reached to-day. If one had tried to discuss 
a flight from New York to Paris in 1905 
one would have been handicapped in a 
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similar way. Either speculation would 
have been defeated by non-existence of de- 
vices that would make the flight feasible, 
or it would have been condemned for being 
too fantastic. 

I note that in Germany the line of plane 
design leans towards the ship that will 
have passenger space in its wings. This 
will lead ultimately to a structure that in 
itself may have seagoing qualities. Surely 
it is not hard to picture a fuselage and wing 
structure of duralumin and other light 
materials that would have size and 
strength surpassing any possessed by ships 
of early seafarers. I believe too much stress 
is laid upon exclusive passenger and mail 
service of our future aviation. Surely air- 
craft will have increasing use in connection 
with other human activities. 

For instance, one of the ways Henry 
Ford has been able to keep prices down on 
his car has been to bring raw materials and 
manufacturing plants together on a basis 
of cheaper ton-miles. Ton-miles by air will 
ultimately be the cheapest, if only because 
the air line is the shortest. 

No doubt there will be a period of rivalry 
between the dirigible and the plane which 
we scarcely foresee to-day. Certainly the 
huge investments several governments are 
making along the line of lighter-than-air 
vessels is significant. When I was in Europe 
last summer I investigated the new British 
airship which will be 720 feet long and have 
a gas capacity of 5,000,000 cubic feet. This 
will make it about twice the size of our 
own air giant, the U. S. S. Los Angeles. 
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Such a ship can cruise 9,000 miles without 
taking on additional fuel and she will be 
able to carry more than too passengers. 

I think that it will be five years, at least, 
before we have anything comparable in 
the line of a practicable plane, even though 
the 100-passenger heavier-than-air craft is 
already in process of design. A plane that 
can carry that many passengers and one 
that does it over a regularly established 
line are two entirely different things. 

In passing, it is well to mention that 
our new American dirigible will be even 
bigger than the British one. Its capacity 
will be about 6,000,000 cubic feet. Once 
we are confident in our weather predic- 
tions over the area of the United States 
such a vehicle will certainly bid for wide 
use as both a passenger and a mail carrier. 

There is still a feeling against increasing 
the speed of our planes beyond what we 
are doing with them to-day. Terrific speed 
records of about 300 miles an hour which 
have been made in the last three years 
suggest equally terrific accidents. On the 
other hand, it is quite conceivable that 
we may soon combine our high altitude 
exploration with high speed flying. A figure 
of 500 miles an hour is, I think, in sight. 

The great boon for the future of aviation 
is public sympathy. I do not believe that 
government subsidies will help it much, if 
at all. What we need is private capital and 
individual enthusiasm. Once these two 
great forces are available the meteoric 
rise of the automobile will surely be dupli- 
cated in the coming decade by the plane. 
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A Vampire on the Spanish Main 


How the Sea Devil Lured Victims to the Net 
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Count Felix von Luckner’s famous ocean raider, the Seeadler, a mere sailing ship, 
was no match for a cruiser or even an armed steamer in either a race or a fight, and 
the German commander had to use stratagems to land the quarry. So successful was 
the Sea Devil as a trickster that his ship became a veritable floating summer hotel, 
full of joyous captives, orchestras, purloined wine, and pets—as he narrates in this 
installment. The tale of Count von Luckner, the war’s most adventurous freebooter, 
appears here as he told it in the first person to Mr. Thomas. 


NOW THE BIGGEST SHIP we captured 
in the Atlantic was a 9,800-ton British 
steamer, the Horngarth, loaded with cham- 
pagne. That was our banner day. She was 
well armed and had a wireless. She hove 
into sight one morning, and we could see 
that she would make a tough customer for 
our sailing ship to handle. But why not 


have a good look at her? We set the signal: 
“Chronometer time, please.”’ 

The way she paid no attention to the 
request said very clearly: “Let that old 
windjammer go and buy a watch!” But we 
had other devices. We had a smoke appara- 
tus to send clouds rolling out of the galley, 
and on the galley roof was a dish loaded 
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with a quantity of magnesium which when 
lighted produced a wicked red flame. We 
set the smoke and fire going, and ran up 
distress signals. The Seeadler was the most 
dramatic-looking ship afire you ever saw. 

Thirty of my crew armed with rifles hid 
behind the rail, and Schmidt quickly 
dressed up as the captain’s wife, the 
beautiful but simpering Josephine of the 
big feet. We had another piece of appara- 
tus which we now used for the first time. 
It was a kind of cannon made out of a 
section of smokestack. It was loaded with 
a charge of powder, and you touched it off 
with a lighted cigarette. It was quite 
harmless but made a terrifying noise. You 
would have thought it a super-dread- 
naught’s full broadside. I picked three 
sailors who had the most powerful voices 
aboard, gave them large megaphones, and 
stationed them on the highest yards of the 
mainmast and mizzen. 

If that steamer was short on courtesy, 
she was long on humanity. She came rush- 
ing heroically to the aid of the old sailship 
that was blazing so dramatically just 
astern. She had a powerful wireless set, 
and as I stood on my bridge watching her 
as she steamed toward us I could not take 
my eyes off the five-inch gun on her deck. 
What was our little popgun beside that 
piece of ordnance? One shot would blow us 
right out of the water. 

The steamer had a big fat captain, who 




















































WOMEN 
PRISONERS 


The first woman 
taken prisoner 
soon pined for 
the company of 
her own sex and 
begged Luckner 
to capture a com- 
panion for her, 


which he did. 





had his cap pulled down over one eye. His 
voice, even when he whispered, was a deep 
bellow. You should have heard it through 
the megaphone! The steamer drew near. 
The fat captain raised his megaphone. 

“‘What the hell’s the matter with you?” 
His voice boomed across like the rumble 
of our old cannon. 

We cut off the smoke and flame. It 
looked as if we had fought our fire success- 
fully. Schmidt, the captain’s beautiful 
wife, tripped along the deck with coquet- 
tish movements of shoulders and hips. The 
officers on the steamer’s bridge eyed the 
fair vision and exchanged smiles with that 
rogue of a Schmidt. Nor was the fat 
captain insensible to feminine charms. He 
rolled his eyes and grinned with the expres- 
sion of a skipper who can easily “cut his 
officers out.”’ 

“Look at the wireless, Leudemann,” I 
said, “and the five-inch gun.” 

“Knock the wireless over,’’ he replied, 
“and let’s have it out with the five-inch 
gun.” 

“Clear the deck for action,” I roared. 

Instantly, the beautiful Schmidt threw 
off his silken dress, and in the uniform of a 
German gob kicked his blonde wig around 
the deck. The Britishers stared aghast. 
The German flag ran up, our riflemen arose 
from behind the rail, ready to pick off any 
one who tried to handle the five-inch gun. 
Bang, crash, and our gun knocked over the 
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THE 
““SEEADLER” 


Luckner’s ship 
with all sails set, 
running through 
a squall, taken 
by the captain of 
a prize, the 
Antonin, shortly 
before he was 
overhauled and 
his camera com- 
mandeered to- 
gether with his 
ship. 





wireless shack. A tremendous detonation, 
and our false smokestack cannon added 
its voice to the general effect. 

The steamer’s crew swarmed on deck 
and ran around like crazy animals. The 
captain telephoned his order to start the 
engines. His engine crew was on deck as 
panicky as the others. He ordered the 
boats swung out. His men were already 
doing that as well as their fright allowed. 

“Clear the deck for action,”’ he howled. 

That only gave the crew a greater scare 
than ever. I shouted to him: 

“Lay to, or I will sink you.” 

Thad to admire that captain. The fat fel- 
low dominated the frightened mob by 
sheer force of lung power. His voice seemed 
to sweep the deck and master everything. 

“Gun crew to their posts. By Joe, youscal- 
awag. Gun crew to their posts I say, by Joe.” 

We stood watching. I didn’t think he 
could do it, but the panic stilled. The 
frightened men stood ata kind of attention. 
The gun crew separated itself from the 
crowd. It looked as though there would be 
a fight, his cannon against our rifles. Well, 
we could pick them off, and that fat “soul 
of the situation” would be an excellent 
mark to shoot at. 

We had one more device left. I gave the 
signal. From the mastheads boomed three 
voices through the megaphones in unison. 
The shout was in English and seemed to 
dominate the ocean to the horizon. 











“Torpedoes clear!” 

On the deck of the steamer a crazy yell 
arose: 

“No torpedoes, for God’s sake, no tor- 
pedoes.”’ 

Handkerchiefs, napkins, towels, and 
anything white was waved. The cook 
frantically waved his apron. 

“Lay to,” I shouted, “or we discharge 
our torpedoes.”’ 

There was no further sound. The fat 
captain was licked, licked by the terror the 
torpedo inspired in every one who sailed 
on ships. He made no further protest. He 
could not have done anything with his 
men now, but I don’t think he liked tor- 
pedoes either. He sat down on a deck chair, 
cursing and wiping the sweat off his face. 

We still had to be careful. There were 
plenty of firearms aboard that ship, rifles, 
grenades, and what not. I kept our riflemen 
at the rail, ready to cover our boarding 
party and to shoot down any one who went 
near the five-inch gun. Still with the idea of 
keeping the men on the steamer overawed, 
I sent my eight strongest men as the board- 
ing crew under the command of my giant 
prize officer. They had been among the 
strongest men in Germany. One was the 
wrestling champion of Saxony, another the 
wrestling champion of Westphalia. One, a 
Bavarian who had been a sculptor’s model. 
He had been in much demand for posing 
because of his prodigious muscular devel- 
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opment. Any one of these fellows could 
bring up the 220-pound weight with one 
hand. They went with bare arms and 
shoulders. They had long bamboo poles 
with hooks at the end. They reached up 
with the poles, caught the hooks over the 
edge of the deck of the captured ship, and 
climbed up hand over hand. The men on 
deck looked down as they ascended. 

“What fellows, by Joe! No, by Joe, we’re 
not going to fight with those fellows!” 

Our prisoners came aboard. Among 
them were eight British marines who had 
been assigned to the steamer as a gun 
crew. The fat captain looked around our 
deck with a sort of belligerent curiosity. 
He walked up to our smokestack gun, and 
you couldn’t have told his face from a beet. 

“Captain, is that the thing that made 
that hell of a racket?” 

“Yes.” 

“Where are your torpedoes?” 

“Torpedoes? We have no torpedoes.” 

“No torpedoes? That was a fake, too?” 

Vee? 

“By Joe, Captain, don’t report that, by 
Joe.” 

I promised him I should not report it, 
and told him heartily that he had behaved 
like a true British skipper, and no man 
could have done better. 

Aye, things have changed on the sea. 
When I went aboard that steamer, I had to 
sit there and look around and think. She 
was a freighter, and what were freighters 
like when I was in the fo’c’sle? That wasn’t 
so long ago, twenty-odd years, but ships 
and customs change rapidly. I was in a 
magnificent saloon, with heavy carpets, 
glittering candelabra, and big, luxurious 
club chairs. Paintings in heavy frames 
hung on the wall. In one corner was a 
grand piano and beside it a music rack. 
There were other musical instruments, a 
melodeon, a violin, a guitar, a ukulele. 
Freighters nowadays often have better 
officers’ accommodations than passenger 
ships. They have more space for them and 
the voyages are longer, sometimes a year 
or more. The shipowners provide comforts 
and luxuries to make the long periods at 
sea less burdensome. The sailors, too, are 
put up in far better style than formerly. 
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In my time, even on the biggest freight 
steamers, the officers had simple quarters 
and the seamen had little more comfort 
than they had on the sailing ships. I re- 
membered the various ships on which | 
had hauled at ropes and swabbed the deck. 

“By Joe,” I thought, “if they had told 
you of anything like this, you would have 
thought them ready for a lunatic asylum.”’ 

The hold of the steamer was no less 
interesting than the officers’ saloon. The 
cargo was valued at a million pounds 
sterling. It included five hundred cases 
of rare cognac and twenty-three hundred 
cases of champagne, Veuve Cliquot. That 
was something. 

“Ho! boys,” I called, “lend a hand. 
There’s a bit of work here.” 

We took the musical instruments, the 
piano, violin, guitar, melodeon, and all. 
We had aboard the Seeadler a pianist 
and a violinist, both excellent musicians 
from the German conservatories. We had 
no room in our cabins to hang the paint- 
ings, so I gave them to our captive cap- 
tains to take with them when they left 
our ship. Some of the expensive furniture 
fitted nicely in the Seeadler’s cabins. Of the 
cognac and champagne we ferried aboard 
as much as we could possibly stow away. 
We opened the sea cocks of the steamer, 
and she settled down peacefully beneath 
the waves. 


One night, the breeze being light, we 
proceeded under a cloud of sail. It was a 
night such as you rarely find anywhere but 
in the tropics. The four scintillating stars 
of the Southern Cross twinkled merrily 
down upon us. Our sails were full, and the 
waves murmured past our bow. The sky 
was a gorgeous spread of blinking stars, 
and Old Man Moon was so bright that he 
seemed to be laughing and chuckling. The 
buccaneer’s deck was crowded. We sat 
around in genial fraternity, officers, pris- 
oners, and crew, each with a goblet of 
champagne. Midship was the orchestra, 
violin, guitar, melodeon, and grand piano. 
Perhaps it was the spell of the tropic night, 
but as I paced the quarter-deck it seemed 
to me that they played as well as the 
musicians at the Stadt Opera in Berlin. 
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GOOD CHEER 
ON THE 
GERMAN RAIDER 


Both captors and 
captives aboard the 
sea raider enjoyed 
the plunder of the 
champagne ship. Von 
Luckner is second 
from the left in the 
convivial group. 
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“Oh, lovely south wind, blow.” The 
melody drifted along on the wind of the 
Southern ocean. How remote the war 
seemed then! The day was not far when we 
should be sunk, but to-night all thought 
of our fate was wafted away by the spell of 
the music, the champagne, and the poetry 
of night beneath the tropic stars. 

“What ho, a light!” 

My night telescope at my eye, I saw a 
ship. On the horizon, brightly outlined 
by the light of the moon, stood a stately 
three-master. 

“Hard aport!” We were on the dark 
side of the horizon, and she could not see 
us. After a bit of scrutiny as we approached 
her, we guessed her to be an enemy ship. 

Our flash signal flared out across the 
water. 

“Heave to—a German cruiser.” Unable 
to make us out, she little guessed that we 
were nothing more than a sailing ship, from 
which she could easily escape by slipping 
through the night. We were confident she 
would take us for an armored cruiser easily 
able to catch her and blow her out of the 
sea with a broadside. 

We waited at the rail to see what would 
happen. Presently, we heard a splashing of 
oars. Out of the darkness came a hail, the 
jolliest hail I have ever listened to. It was 
in nasal seaport French. 

“What a relief! Instead of a boche 
cruiser, I find you are an old windjammer 
like ourselves. But why the joke? Your 
signal fooled us completely. I suppose you 
want to tell us something about the war.” 


I did not wonder at his surmise. Ships 
long at sea, particularly Allied ships, were 
always keen about news from the various 
battle fronts, and it was common enough 
for vessels to stop and exchange news. 

“Come on aboard,” I replied. “We have 
lots of news.” 

We were in our shirt sleeves, and looked 
like ordinary seamen. On deck he said 
proudly: 

“T am a Frenchman.” As though we 
couldn’t have guessed it! 

“A Frenchman? Fine. How is France 
doing?” 

“‘ Ah! France, she is victorious, or will be 
very soon. Ravi de vous voir.” 

He fairly bubbled over with delight 
when we offered him a bottle of cham- 
pagne. Being homeward bound, he was in a 
frolicsome mood. A generous taste of the 
champagne, and he was ready to embrace 
us. He thought our supposed joke, which 
certainly would have been somewhat cruel, 
was the result of our being tipsy. He 
slapped me on the back, as one cheery 
skipper to another. 

“Captain, what a terrible fellow you are 
to have fooled me like that. But now I feel 
as though a stone had dropped from my 
heart.” 

“Beware,” I thought, “that your stone 
does not come back twice as heavy.” 

He was such a cheery, convivial soul 
that I hated to break the bad news to him. 
I left the progress of events to do that. 
He wanted to have a look over our ship. 
So I ushered him aft to my cabin, and 
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threw open the door. He took a step for- 
ward and recoiled. On the walls were 
pictures of the Kaiser, Hindenburg, Lu- 
dendorff, and Von Tirpitz, and a large 
German flag. 

“Des allemands!”’ he groaned. 

“Ves,” I said, “we are Germans.” 

“Then we are lost, par Dieu!” 

“Ves, par Dieu, you are lost.” 

He stood with his forehead in one hand. 
His despair was both tragic and comic 
to behold. I tried as best I could to saya 
few words of cheer. 

“Well, Captain, you are not the only one 
to lose your ship during the war. To- 
morrow I, too, may be sunk, or the next 
day.” 

He replied in the most doleful tone 
imaginable. 

“Tt is not so much the loss of my ship. 
But it’s that I feel I have only myself to 
blame for it. In Valparaiso, where I lay 
in port with my Dupleix, two of my fellow- 
captains warned me not to start until they 
had cabled our owners for final instructions 
and news about U-boats and cruisers. 
Possibly our owners would instruct us to 
keep off the usual course, they said. But 
the wind was fair, and I thought it best 
to take advantage of it. So, without wait- 
ing for a reply from our owners, I sailed 
from Valparaiso ahead of the other two 
captains. And now, because I did not take 
their advice, I have lost the Dupleix, my 
ship. Mon Dieu, what an ass I was! Now 
they will report it to my owners, and I 
shall never get a ship again.” 

“What were the names of your friends’ 
ships?” 

“The Antonin—” 

“The Antonin under Captain Lecoq?”’ 

“Yes. And the La Rochefoucauld.” 

“Orderly,” I called in German, which 
the captain did not understand, “bring 
up captains number five and nine.” 

While we waited, I invited my mournful 
guest to have some more champagne, but 
he refused and continued holding his head 
and moaning. 

A knock at the door. 

“Come in.” 

And in walked the captains of the An- 
tonin and the La Rochefoucauld. They had 
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been on board the Seeadler ten and three 
days respectively. 

The captain of the Dupleix gaped. 

“ Eh, tout la France!’’ he cried. 

Full of ironical enthusiasm, he raised his 
glass of champagne and saluted them. 
Then with joy that he made no effort to 
conceal, he clasped the hands of the two 
captains whose advice he had scorned and 
who had encountered the same fate as he, 
while they returned his welcome with a 
grim humor. 

The presence of these three captains 
aboard the Seeadler represented a loss of 
ten thousand tons of saltpeter destined 
for the French powder mills, and a saving 
of hundreds, perhaps thousands of German 
lives. 

One Sunday morning we sighted a large 
British bark and started after her. She 
thought we were playfully challenging her 
to a race, and tried to run away. I don’t 
know whether we could have caught her in 
a straight sailing ship against sailing ship 
contest; at any rate, our motor gave us the 
edge in this race. 

A strange feeling came over me as we 
gained on her and as her lines became more 
distinct. It was a sense of sadness and of 
vague, dimly dawning recollection. Had I 
seen that ship before? Could it be pos- 
sible... 

“Signal and ask her for her name,” I 
called. 

Our signal flag went aloft. The reply 
came back: “ Pinmore.” 

Ah, my old Pinmore, on which I had 
made the longest and most harrowing 
voyage of my life. Memories swept over me 
of those endless storms and of the disease 
on board: beri-beri, scurvy. My whole 
being seemed to leap back to the days of 
my youth. Homesickness seized me. I 
could not say a word to Leudemann, who 
stood beside me. 

“No use, the ship must be sunk,” a 
harsh inner voice told me. 

It was hard for me to sink any sailing 
vessel, but doubly cruel to have to sink my 
old ship. I felt as though she were a kind 
of mother. No sailor with any kind of 
sailor’s soul in him will raise a hand against 
his own ship. 
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We took her as we had taken the others. 
When her crew came aboard, I looked for 
familiar faces. There were none. The 
skipper, Captain Mullen, came up to me 
with a humorous, seamanly air. 

“Well, Captain, our hard luck is your 
good luck.” 

“Lucky?” I felt like saying. 
you call this lucky?” 


“Do 
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it back to me I should go to the captain. 
The steward laughed at me. I determined 
to complain to the captain about his wife 
and the steward and demand my cat 
back. I could see myself as I had wrath- 
fully stridden along the deck to the cabin. 
The sight of the door made me stop. I 
mustered up my courage and advanced 





He was a typical old 
seaman, afraid neither 
of enemy in war nor of 
storms at sea. The seven 
seas had been his home. 
Like the sailing ship, 
the old-time windjam- 
mer captain is vanish- 
ing. Captain Mullen 
was indeed like the king 
of a vanishing race. He 
swaggered down below, 
and saluted our other 
skippers with a jovial 
air. He soon became 
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the leading figure of 
“the Captains’ Club.” 

When every one had 
left the Pinmore, I had 
a boat take me over to 
her. I clambered aboard and sent the boat 
and its crew back, telling them Ishould give 
them a hail when I wanted them again. 

“Why does the Count want to remain 
alone aboard her?” I heard one of the 
crew say. 

I went to the fo’c’sle. There was my 
bunk, the same old bunk where, known as 
Phelax Luedige, I had slept night after 
night for months and had tumbled out 
countless times at the command “all 
hands on deck” while those endless storms 
bore down upon us. I paced the planks on 
deck where I had stood watch so often. 
It seemed as though I had never seen that 
deck save in a storm. Those gales had left 
so deep an imprint on my memory that 
it gave me a sense of strangeness to see the 
sun shining on the Pinmore’s planks and a 
slowly heaving sea around. 

I remembered a cunning little cat I had 
once owned on board her. The captain’s 
wife wanted it. The steward got it for her. 
I told the steward that if he did not bring 
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PINMORE” ON 


No pirate ever faced a stranger coincidence than Luckner when his home 
as a young sailor cruised into his war net. Once more he walked her deck 
before sending her to the bottom of the Atlantic. 


HER LAST VOYAGE 


again. I ventured just far enough to peep 
in at the door, which was ajar. The skipper 
was sitting there reading a paper. One 
glimpse of the master, and all of Phelax 
Luedige’s bravery oozed away. He turned 
and tiptoed away. I never did get my cat 
back, and forever after held a grudge 
against the steward. 

I could still feel the old enmity. If I 
could have found that steward, I should 
have let him know how the end of a rope 
felt. I went to the cabin and half opened 
the door. It was much as when I had seen 
it last. The bright rainbow glow of the 
colored skylight gave me an old familiar 
feeling. Something restrained me from 
entering. I did not dare go in then. I 
should not now. 

At the stern I looked for my name which 
I had once carved on the rail. I found it, 
half-effaced by time and weather. I read 
it slowly, spelling it out as a child spells 
its first lessons: P-H-E-L-A-X L-U-E- 
D-I-G-E. I looked at the compass, beside 
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which I had watched for hours. 
compass is a sacred place to a sailor. 

“This ship,’ I thought, “carried me 
safely. The storms were wild all the way 
from ’Frisco around the Horn to Liverpool. 
They wanted to take us, every man aboard, 
but the good old Pinmore fought against 
wind and wave over leagues and leagues of 
dreary waste and brought us safely to port. 
Yes, she was our mother, our kindly, 
protecting mother.” 

The deserted ship with an unguided 
helm rolled back and forth. The rigging 
creaked and groaned. It seemed to be a 
voice, a voice that hurt me. Every spar 
seemed to say: 

“So here you are, Phelax, back again. 
Where have you been all these years? 
Where is all the crew? What do you want 
here, alone? What are you going to do with 
me?” 

Little had I dreamed when I was a sailor 
on this fine bark that one day I should 
walk her decks again, not as a seaman, 
but as the commander of a raider. 

Returning to the Seeadler, I shut myself 
up in my cabin. In the distance I heard the 
roar of a bomb, and I knew that my old 
Pinmore had started on her last cruise. 


The 


Ever taken a trip at sea where the 
company aboard was dull and dead, the 
passengers uncongenial to one another, 
and everybody sitting around day after 
day and bored to death? You have? Well, 
then, you know what it’s like, eh? 

Give me a lively, companionable crowd 
of shipmates, and I don’t care how long 
or how stormy the cruise. On land, if you 
don’t like the company, you can seek 
better mates elsewhere. On shipboard, do 
your darnedest and you can’t get away 
from ’em. You have to take your company 
just exactly as you find it. You are married 
to it. A genial lot of shipmates and a long 
cruise, say from New York to Melbourne, 
and what more can any man ask for at sea? 

Although our old jolly-boat was a raid- 
ing auxiliary cruiser, she also degenerated 
into a breed of passenger ship, too. Our 
passengers were our prisoners. That made 
the situation somewhat unusual and added 
a bit of spice. I’ve served as an officer 
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aboard a dozen or more liners, and have 
seen all kinds and strata of society aboard, 
including dull, delightful, ill-natured, jo- 
vial—both the quick and the dead. Yes, 
I have had some splendid passenger lists on 
voyages where every hour was gay and 
bubbling with fun. But no group of passen- 
gers on a liner ever enjoyed such happy 
comradeship as did we aboard our bucca- 
neering craft. The fact that we were captors 
and captives only seemed to make it all the 
jollier. We took the greatest pleasure in 
making the time agreeable for our prison- 
ers, with games, concerts, cards, and 
story-telling. We tried to feed them well— 
and I think we did—which helps a lot, as 
you'll agree. We didn’t throw it at them 
either. In fact, we served special meals for 
all the nations whose ships we captured. 
One day our own German chef cooked, and 
that boy was some cook, as you say. The 
next day an English cookie, then the 
French chef, then the Italian to make us 
some polenta. The English food was the 
worst. It usually is. On the other hand, the 
Americans fed their sailors best of all. It’s 
long been a tradition on Yankee clippers. 
In the old days the American sailing ships 
were famous for frightful work and much 
brutality, but the food was good. 

The prisoners seemed to appreciate our 
intentions thoroughly. They wanted to do 
everything they could for us in return. 
Feelings of patriotism should have made 
them hope for our early destruction. But 
more elemental sentiments of gratitude 
and friendship obliterated the more arti- 
ficial passions of war hatred. I am sure 
that very few of our passengers wished us 
any ill or gloated in the hope of our being 
sunk by the cruisers of their nations. I 
think it really hurt many of them to realize 
that the day probably would come when 
we should be caught and go down under a 
rain of Allied shellfire. The magnificent 
Frenchman, the captain of the Charles 
Gounod, kept aloof from the general frat- 
ernizing, and scrupulously kept up his 
manner of cold politeness and stately 
hostility toward us, but even he thawed 
out a few degrees, although he tried hard 
to keep from showing it. 

There was only one of our prisoners who 
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behaved himself in any way that could be 
considered improper. That was Captain 
Lecoq of the La Rochefoucauld, that same 
Captain Lecoq who had cherished hopes 
that we should run afoul of the British 
cruiser. You see, the skippers aboard were 
quite free to go where they liked on the 
ship, except that I asked each one, as he 
came aboard, not to go 
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skipper’s little bride, grew melancholy. We 
did everything we could to make the time 
pleasant for her, but she pined for the 
society of other women. It was rather a 
trial for her to be so long the only woman 
among several hundred men. 

“Count, I do so wish there were a 
woman aboard that I could talk to,’”’ she 





into the fore part of the 
stip, and I explained 
why. 

“My magazines,” I 
said, “are in the for- 
ward half of the boat. I 
do not want you to 
know exactly where 
they are placed. After 
you are released, you 
might reveal the secret. 
Then, one of these 
merry days if some 
cruiser takes a shot at 
me, and if the location 











of my magazines is 
known, they’ll aim right 
at that spot. A shell 
there and up in the air 
we go. I must ask you to 
give me your word of honor that you will 
not go into the foreship, else I shall have 
to keep you confined.” 

Eack skipper gave me his word, includ- 
ing Lecoq. Captain Lecoq broke his 
promise. He not only went secretly into the 
foreship, but he made sketches of the 
layout there. Captain Mullen of the 
Pinmore saw the sketches, knocked Lecoq 
down, and reported him to me. I berated 
Lecoq soundly. 

“And as a result of your dishonorable 
action,” I said, “when I release my pris- 
oners and send them off to some port, 
there will be one Frenchman who will 
remain behind, and that Frenchman will 
be you. You will continue your cruise with 
us. You know where my magazines are, 
and I cannot trust any promise that you 
now give me.” 

He turned a bit green around the gills at 
that, but there was nothing that he could 
say in reply. 

Our only woman aboard, the Canadian 


TARGET PRACTICE TO KEEP FIT 


To maintain the marksmanship of his gunners, some of the prizes were 
assigned to them for destruction, especially ships loaded with buoyant 
material which sank with difficulty. 


said to me a bit coaxingly one day. “Why 
don’t you catch me one?” 

I always like to oblige a lady, particu- 
larly one so charming and agreeable as was 
she, but catching another woman was a 
game of chance with us. You don’t often 
find fair company aboard freighters, 
especially in tropical waters. However, I 
said: 

““Madam, we shall do our best.” 

At times I used to amuse myself by 
joining the crowd on the lookout in the 
rigging. It was a misty day, and nobody 
had much of a chance of seeing anything. 
Then it cleared a little in the west, and 
Boarding Officer Preiss, who was beside 
me, thought he saw a ship. I instructed the 
helmsman to steer in that direction, and 
after fifteen minutes a large British bark 
appeared through the mist. As we drew 
near her, I saw a white figure on the deck. 
Sure enough, a woman! 

“Madam,” I shouted to the Canadian 
skipper’s bride, “get ready to welcome 
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your companion. She’ll be paying you a 
call in a few minutes.” 

Everybody, prisoners and all, swarmed 
on deck to witness the exceptional capture. 
The Seeadler bore down on the unlucky 
bark. 

The captain looked curiously at the 
crowded figures standing at our rail, of 
every color and race. They waved gaily. 
Our gramophone blared out, “It’s a Long 
Way to Tipperary.” 

“Hello,” he shouted through his mega- 
phone, “collecting volunteers?” 

He thought we were picking up war 
volunteers from the Atlantic islands. 

“Volunteers?” I called in return. “Oh, 
yes.” 

Our prisoners laughed a bit. 

“Any news of the war?”’ he asked. 

Officersand sailorsand the woman on his 
deck craned their necks for a reply. 

“Much news of the war,” I responded. 
“T shall signal it.” 

They stared, awaiting the signal. 

“C-I-D,” our signal flags went up; 
“heave to or I shall fire.” 

I could see the captain rapidly thumbing 
the pages of his book. His head jerked 
up suddenly. His binoculars focussed 
themselves on our masthead where the 
German flag now waved. Our gun mask 
dropped, and the cannon peered forth. By 
Joe, but it raised a commotion on the deck! 
When she saw it, the woman darted into 
her cabin. The sailors ran to the boats. 
Even the helmsman deserted the wheel. 
The captain was the only one who kept his 
head. He seized the helm with a firm hand, 
and the ship hove to. 

Our guests were always interested ir the 
prospect of having new additions to their 
company. They had an ever-ready, cordial 
welcome for fresh arrivals. This time, the 
coming of a second feminine passenger 
made the occasion a gala one. Everybody 
put on his best manners. The members of 
our ‘Captains’ Club” marshaled their 
forces on deck, ready to greet the officers 
and the lady from the captured craft with 
suitable dignity and formality. 

Our little woman put on her best clothes 
and asked me for a nosegay from a supply 
of artificial flowers we had captured. The 
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newly arriving woman, who scarcely knew 
what to expect aboard our dreadful nirate 
craft, was surprised when she was greeted 
not only by our Captains’ Club with all of 
its stately courtesies, but also by a 
brightly smiling young woman who pre- 
sented her with a bouquet of flowers that 
made up in brightness of color what it 
lacked in sweetness of perfume, since they 
were imitation blossoms. The two women 
immediately became the best of friends, 
and the convivial spirit aboard made our 
happiness complete. 

The captured bark, the British Yeoman, 
carried a rare store of provisions, including 
some live pigs and chickens. She also had 
two pets, a curious pair—a rabbit and a 
pigeon. We promptly adopted them and 
called the pigeon “the dove of peace” in 
honor of the spirit aboard our raiding ark. 
That rabbit and pigeon were inseparable. 
If the rabbit strayed, the pigeon would coo 
and coo for it to come back, and the rabbit 
would obediently respond. 

Then we also had two dachshunds 
aboard, Piperle and Schnaeuzchen. Piperle 
was a friendly little rascal and most in- 
telligent. He seemed to understand what 
our work was, and grew most enthusiastic. 
He went out with the boarding parties, 
barked furiously if anything seemed to go 
wrong, and wagged his tail with a tremen- 
dous enthusiasm when things turned out 
all right. He seemed to take it as his 
especial task to give a friendly welcome to 
prisoners brought aboard. He would bark 
and leap upon them, as though saying: 
“Hello, you'll have a good time here.” 

Schnaeuzchen was an ill-natured speci- 
men. She looked on satirically at Piperle’s 
demonstrations, and people had to make 
many amicable overtures before she be- 
came friendly. She and Piperle were of 
discordant termperaments. They got to- 
gether in a resigned sort of way, with many 
a quarrel in dog language, something like 
husband and wife. I think she nagged him 
a lot. 

We gave the rabbit and pigeon quarters 
in Piperle’s kennel, which delighted the 
good-natured dog. He welcomed his guests 
with cordial demonstrations. He licked the 
rabbit’s fur continually, which at first 
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GUESTS ON 
LUCKNER’S 
FLOATING 

HOTEL 


By the time the 
captains and 
crews — to the 
last man — of 
twelve captured 
ships had become 
Luckner’s guests, 
the food and wa- 
ter supply was 
threatened with 
shortage, and it 
was decided to 
send them ashore 
in the Cambronne. 


made the pigeon jealous. The bird sulked 
and made angry sounds. The unfortunate 
rabbit seemed in a quandary, torn between 
his liking for the new friend and the old. 
He must have been a diplomat, though, for 
presently he found a way to reconcile the 
pigeon to his fondness for Piperle, and the 


three became excellent friends. When the 
three were asleep in the kennel, they made 
an edifying picture of harmony: Piperle 
on his side, the rabbit huddled against his 
belly, the pigeon perched on his side. 
Schnaeuzchen, malign and _ crafty, 
watched this beautiful friendship with a 
jaundiced eye. She was the villain of the 
piece. She often made attempts to devour 
the rabbit or the pigeon or both, or at least 
to take a bite out of them. She was quick 
and cunning with her snapping jaws and 
sharp teeth. I spent a great deal of time 
trying to convince her that she had better 
leave the three pals alone, and Piperle had 
to be on the alert all the time to protect 
his two friends. One night Schnaeuzchen, 
with bold and bloody resolve, raided 
Piperle’s kennel. I suppose she reasoned 
that she had better end the obnoxious 
situation with one fell blow. She got in 
before Piperle knew what had happened, 
and the rabbit barely escaped her jaws. 
Piperle turned on her and chastised her 
properly. After that she resigned herself 
to the inevitable. She kept the peace with 
the other pets, and while she never became 








really friendly with them, the pigeon and 
rabbit were at least safe. 


Our floating hotel was about full. If we 
wanted to take any more guests aboard, we 
should have to get rid of our present com- 
pany. The old pirates would have had 
a plank-walking ceremony. That was a 
sure way to prevent inconvenient infor- 
mation from getting around. Undoubtedly, 
it would have enabled us to keep our 
existence still secret. We were buccaneers 
in a sense, but not quite that bad. We 
should have to take other measures. When 
our prisoners got to port and our freeboot- 
ing career became known, cruisers, of 
course, would set out after us. They would 
make the narrow Atlantic much too hot 
for us. We should have to seek other 
waters. The broad Pacific remained. We 
did not want to hold our prisoners for the 
always-rough passage of Cape Horn— 
where, in addition, there were likely to be 
cruisers on watch, keeping a guard for 
suspicious ships that might be trying to 
take the shortest route from European 
waters to the Pacific. We might be shelled 
and sunk, but it would have been scarcely 
humane to take a chance of going down 
with all our prisoners on board. So we 
arranged it in a way that would enable us 
to get a good start on our trip around Cape 
Horn before the cruisers could get word of 
the Seeadler. 
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The French bark the Cambronne came 
along. You should have seen her heave to 
and her yards come banging down when 
our German flag went up and we signaled 
ihe inevitable: “Stop or I shall fire.” 

Her captain exhibited all of the usual 
Gallic despair at the prospect of losing his 
ship. We looked the craft over. She was 
large and roomy and had aboard a large 
stock of provisions. 

“No,” I said to her skipper, “we are not 
going to sink your ship. She will go right 
on to port.” 

“Eh?” He was immensely surprised. 

“She will take our prisoners.” 

“T shall be delighted, monsieur, to have 
them as my guests.” 

“They won’t be your guests, Captain. 
You will be the guest of the new captain 
of the Cambronne.”’ 

“T shall not command my ship?” 

“Not at all. I have a Captains’ Club 
aboard. You, as a prisoner, are now a 
charter member. Your ship is my prize. 
I shall select a member of the Captains’ 
Club as her skipper.”’ 

He was very angry. It hurt him nearly 
as much to be removed from the command 
of his ship as it would have to have had 
her sunk. 

It was a touchy matter to select a skip- 
per from among a dozen captains, each of 
whom was full of sensitive dignity and 
thought he was the best navigator of the 
lot. The French captains thought a 
Frenchman should be selected, since the 
most numerous nationality among the 
prisoners was the French. The traditional 
principle of seniority, however, pointed 
to the selection of the oldest skipper. My 
belief in that principle was confirmed by 
the fact that the oldest skipper was Cap- 
tain Mullen of the Pinmore. He had shown 
himself to be the finest of gentlemen, and 
then there was the memory of my old 
ship, which I had been compelled to sink. 
I appointed Captain Mullen master of the 
Cambronne. Since he was a Britisher, it 
was reasonable that his ship should sail 
under British colors. That necessitated the 
ceremony of hauling down the French flag 
and hoisting the Union Jack. The French 
captains did not like it at all. 
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I was rather glad that it was not I who 
should command the Cambronne. With all 
those captains aboard, especially the 
disgruntled French captains, the skipper 
of the Cambronne was certain to have an 
uncomfortable time. One skipper always 
knows more than any other skipper. Nor 
is any skipper ever reticent about the 
mistakes of another. The skipper of the 
Cambronne had better navigate with a 
perfect correctness, or there would be 
plenty of talk aboard. 

We lopped off the Cambronne’s upper 
masts, so that she could set only her lower 
sails. She could not make any speed now, 
and it would take her from ten to fourteen 
days to get to Rio de Janeiro, which was 
the nearest port. Then I exacted a pledge 
from Captain Mullen: 

“Captain,” said I, “we are releasing 
our prisoners, and they are under your 
command. I understand perfectly well 
that when you get to port our existence 
will be known. We shall be a sailing ship 
in a world of armored cruisers. We shall 
be chased like a wild deer. We need a 
start. We have taken care that you do not 
get to port too soon. One thing remains, 
though. You may meet a ship within a 
week or within a day—it may be a steamer 
with a wireless plant. I ask for your word 
that you will not communicate with any 
ship until you reach port. We have, I hope, 
treated our prisoners fairly, and I ask this 
of you in return. I must have your solemn 
word on it.” 

“Count,” he replied, “I give you my 
word that the Cambronne will not com- 
municate with any ship until she is in port 
at Rio.” 

We shook hands on it, and my mind was 
at rest. It was no risk to take the word of 
the Pinmore’s old skipper. He played 
his part nobly. He passed several steamers 
on his way to Rio, but steered clear of 
them. One comical thing happened. A big 
steamer came toward the Cambronne one 
morning, and then her captain noticed the 
crowd of prisoners on the ship’s deck. He 
was a cautious soul. It looked suspicious. 
The steamer turned and fled at full speed. 

There remained the case of Captain 
Lecoq of the La Rochefoucauld, who had 
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THE 
““CAMBRONNE 


Although — Luckner 
knew that freeing his 
prisoners would bring 
an early search for 
him by enemy cruis- 
ers, he turned over to 
them the French 
bark Cambronne. So 
popular had the “ pi- 
rates” become that 
the prisoners cheered 
them as they sailed 
away. 





broken his word to me and*whom I had 
promised not to release with the other pris- 
oners. He tried to dissuade me. He was 
aghast at the thought of being kept aboard 
the Seeadler throughout her long cruise, the 
end of which no one could foretell. He 
vowed by all the saints that he would keep 
the position of the ship’s magazines locked 
sternly within his bosom. I would not 
listen to him. I told him that the others 
would go but he would remain. I intended 
to hold him until we had caught and 
released our next batch of prisoners. He 
enlisted the other captains to intercede 
in his behalf. They asked me to relent. 

“Gentlemen,” I replied, “I have just 
now rested the safety of my ship on 
Captain Mullen’s word. You are all ship 
masters. You know a captain’s duty to the 
vessel he commands. Very well. I know 
that Captain Mullen’s word is good. I have 
taken the others of you at your word, and 
you have not failed me. But Captain Le- 
coq broke his word. Can I trust him again?”’ 

They argued so hard for their unfortu- 
nate fellow-skipper that I finally gave in. 
I made him sign a promise and made the 
other captains sign as witnesses to his 
promise. Then I gave orders that he should 
go with the rest. 
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We paid our prisoners off, just as if they 
had been working for us. Each received 
wages for the time he had spent aboard, 
and each was paid the wage he ordinarily 
received from his shipowner. By Joe, that 
made them happy. We had a final ban- 
quet. The sailors feasted in their quarters. 
I éntertained the officers and ladies in 
my cabin. Toasts of champagne were 
drunk, and at the end there were cordial 
handshakes. We transferred the crowd 
to the Cambronne in boatloads, and each 
boat, as it pushed off, gave three cheers for 
the Seeadler. 

Evening was coming on. The Seeadler 
lay watching while the Cambronne raised 
sail. Now the stately bark was sliding 
through the water. Hands waved and fare- 
wells were shouted. The two ships saluted 
each other. With her snow-white canvas 
bellied out by the brisk wind, the Cam- 
bronne sailed toward the horizon. Aboard 
the buccaneer, we watched till the last tip 
of her mast disappeared below the skyline. 

We had been away from port for eight 
weeks and had sunk eleven vessels, repre- 
senting a total of more than forty thousand 
tons of Allied shipping. The Atlantic had 
given us its share. Now to the Pacific. And 
God save us from the cruisers! 


In fearof British cruisers, Count Luckner sailed around Cape Horn to the comparatively 
safe and broad expanses of the Pacific, and in the next installment he tells of the tricks 
and havoc he played upon the Allied shipping there. The United States by this time had 
entered the war, and he tells how he captured three American ships. But now comes the 
end of the bold raider—the Seeadler was caught by a tidal wave and impaled upon a coral 
reef, where she remains, a wreck, to this day. 








In Quest of the Ovis Poli 








The Great Horned Sheep Is Neither a Myth Nor a Rarity 


JAMES L. CLARK 


The big-horned Ovis poli of Asia has been considered in some ages as a Marco 
Polo myth, and even in our own time as a rare beast. The Morden-Clark expedi- 
tion of the American Museum of Natural History disproved both assumptions 
and found thousands of Ovis poli in the Russian Pamirs—as told in this article 
by Mr. Clark, who is assistant director in charge of preparation for the American 


Museum. 


LIKE the old proverb: “ Which came first, 
the hen or the egg?” we wonder from all 
we hear, who came first: Marco Polo or 
the Ovis poli? Did the Ovis poli make 
Marco famous or did Marco make the 
poli famous? Perhaps if the truth be 
known, it was fifty-fifty: Marco’s fame 
would not have been so great had he not 
been fortunate in discovering these great 
spiral-horned sheep while on his long trek 
to China centuries ago—and certainly 
these sheep would not have been so famous 
had anybody else but Marco found them. 
So it was a happy coincidence that they 
both met; and had it been in modern times, 
somebody might have been mean enough 
to accuse them of “pulling a press stunt.” 


All photographs copyright by the Morden-Clark Asiatic Expedition of the American Museum of Natural History. 


Nowadays everybody wants to know 
more about these poli: we can find books 
about Marco and his long journey made 
with his two uncles from Venice to Peking 
in the thirteenth century, when he first 
saw and described these sheep, but we 
cannot find much about the poli. Some 
said they were a mythical sheep of the 
great mountains of Central Asia, while 
others said they really did exist once 
upon a time but were now supposed to be 
almost extinct; on the latter statement 
we could get little definite information. 

So it was that our curiosity about this 
whole affair got the best of us and led 
“Bill” (William J.] Morden, as leader of 
the expedition, and me to seek them, 
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particularly as there were none 
in the collections of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural His- 
tory; and the museum’s keen 
desire to have a group was 
sufficient to sanction and assist 
in an expedition to secure 
them. Bill had done all the 
hard work, thought out all the 
plans, got all the permits, and 
made the whole affair possible. 
Digging into the literature like 
a bookworm, he got fragments 
of evidence and pieced together 
a theory that if we tried the 
back’ mountains of the Russian 
Pamirs, poli sheep might be 
found. As early as 1923, when 
he was working in northern 
India, he started to make the 
necessary arrangements, but it 


was not until January, 1926, after he had 
placed his well-thought-out plans before 
President Henry Fairfield Osborn, that all 
was in readiness and I was fortunate to be 
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In the extreme cold of the 
pamirs the beards of the 
explorers: were frequently 
coated with ice. 








the man to accompany him; so 
we started, towards India, on 
the first leg of our long and 
eventful journey. 

Our trek from northern India 
up over the great snow passes 
of the Himalayas was a long 
and hard one, which finally led 
us to the “Roof of the World,” 
and here we shall pick up our 
trail as it enters Pyek Nullah 
on our way from Chinese Tur- 
kestan into that little-known 
land in the southeast corner of 
Central Asia called the Russian 
Pamirs. The whole country was 
on a high plane; not a valley 
went below 12,000 feet, while 
some of the peaks around went 
as high as 17,000 feet; and the 
whole area, still buried under 


winter’s snows, appeared as a newly frosted 
cake, so smooth was its undulating and 
immaculate white surface. 

It was on May sth, still cold and some- 








ON THE WAY INTO THE RUSSIAN 


PAMIRS 


This picture shows the enormous difficulties of travel in quest of the Ovis poli. Not a valley was below 
12,000 feet in altitude and the peaks rose to about 17,000 feet. 
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TYPICAL SHEEP COUNTRY OF THE RUSSIAN PAMIRS 


It was necessary to seek the high places in the search for Ovis poli so as to obtain good command of the 
surrounding country. The wariness and speed of the sheep made stalking them extremely difficult and 


often necessitated long and hazardous detours. 


what stormy, that we topped Pyek Pass 
at 15,740 feet and broke trail through a 
trackless land of snow as we dropped 
down a bit into flat open basins that lay 
tucked away between high peaks and 
snow-covered ridges. We had camped over 
the border for four or five days before we 
ventured in. Natives who lived near told 
us we should not attempt to enter, saying 
these Russians were extremely bad and 
would surely rob, if not kill us, and they 
did not believe our special papers would 
save us. No white man had been in these 
pamirs for nearly fifteen years and we 
thought it best to be cautious. We pre- 
pared for our safe entry by sending trusted 
runners ahead to show our papers and 
inquire if we should be acceptable. They 
returned with native orderlies who, after 
learning more about us, said they were 
instructed to bring us in. 

We had no more than entered when we 
were met by a detachment of five mounted 
soldiers “armed to the teeth” with guns, 
revolvers, sabres, bayonets, and one auto- 


matic rifle; and we wondered if we had 
been deceived. They took us to their post, 
some thirty miles west of the line, where 
we were received with some suspicion and 
interrogated for two hours, while we ex- 
p!ained to pointed questions that we were 
not searching for gold or oil, nor were we 
planning to build a railroad. 

When they were finally convinced we 
really came to hunt the big sheep, they 
asked us how many we wanted. We feared 
to commit ourselves, believing they might 
refuse the number desired for scientific 
records and a suitable museum group of 
males, females, and young. It was with 
great boldness that we dared to say, we 
should like a total of ten, and we feared a 
rebuke while our words went from mouth 
to mouth through our interpreters. Strange 
words passed back again, each with em- 
phatic gestures, until we dreaded to hear 
the reply. When they came to us, they said: 

“Why! you came so far and have spent 
so much money, why don’t you take a 
hundred?” 
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THE FIRST CAMP IN RUSSIAN TERRITORY 


Here the party hunted for several days, obtaining its first specimens of Ovis poli. The outcrop of water 
in the foreground was one of the very few encountered. 











THE GROWING MUSEUM COLLECTION 


When weather permitted, attention was turned entirely to the care and drying of the valuable specimens 
already obtained. Hides and horns being prepared for the long homeward journey are here seen. 
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summers. When this 
was covered with a fresh 
fall of snow, as it often 
was, we had to send our 
natives miles away into 
the lower valleys to 
bring quantities of a 
tiny bush which, at the 
most, was but enough 
to cook our food and 
make a little fire to 
warm us while we ate. 

Here we found the 
Kirghiiz, a nomadic 
people with but a very 
slight strain of Mongo- 
lian blood. They are 
scattered here and there 
in family groups in a 
country that can sup- 
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happy though often without food for days. 


We sighed with relief and smiled our 
thanks as now for the first time we dared 
to hope for success, and out we went in 
this bleak and barren land, at last to 
hunt the poli. When coming in, we had 
caught our first glimpse of a band of 
thirteen rams, just topping a ridge, so 
we knew sheep were here, but we wondered 
if we could ever catch up with such wary 
game in this land of open, barren slopes 
and deep snow. 

Throngh valleys and over mountains we 
went, living in the yurts of the natives 
whom we found most friendly, but this 
was because the Russians had told them 
to be good to us and do all they could to 
help. These round, felt-covered yurts, 
which are the portable shelters of these 
natives, keep out the wind and cold; and 
with a small fire in the center are very 
comfortable. They certainly were a god- 
send to us in this cold and windy country, 
as compared to the light linen tents we 
had brought along with the intention of 
using. No fire wood was to be had; all 
there was to burn was the dried cow dung 
left by the grazing herds that occasionally 
came up these high valleys during past 


“PEGASUS,” A SURE-FOOTED YAK 

No other beast of burden is so sure-footed over the snow-covered and 
rocky peaks of the high pamirs as the sturdy native yak. This animal, 
which feeds on rank grass, travels at a comfortable dog trot and remains 


port only a few, and 
these live a simple life, 
eating principally sheep 
meat and a little native 
bread and tea, which 
comes to them by trade. They spend their 
time following their flocks in search of the 
coarse grass that grows here and there in 
the valley bottoms. 

Although we came into this country 
with pack horses, which we had secured 
locally on this side of the Himalayas, we 
used the yak of the natives for hunting 
and would have been defeated had we not 
had these sturdy and extraordinary ani- 
mals to carry us over the snow-covered 
and rocky peaks of those high altitudes. 
No horse or other beast of burden could 
have stood it; none are built so well for this 
kind of work: short powerful legs, cloven 
hoofs which cling well to rocks, and a cov- 
ering of long thick hair to protect them 
from the extreme cold. As for riding, they 
have a good gait—much better than 
most of the horses we had—and travel well 
with a good comfortable dog trot. They 
keep fat and strong on what little rank 
grass they can find about the valley floors, 
and can go for days without food and 
apparently be just as happy. 

With natives as guides, we set forth, 
camping in likely valleys and watching the 
ridges, getting up in the wee cold hours of 
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An exceptionally 
fine poli ram col- 
lected for the mu- 
seum group. All 
specimens were 
carefully chosen 
after observation 
with telescopes at 
long range. 
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the morning and going forth at the first 
sign of dawn, when it was often down to 
zero. At this time, we would find the 
sheep down low near the valley bottoms, 
where they would be pawing through the 
snow to get at the last year’s grass that 
lay beneath. 

It was our plan to spot them from a 
long distance and then make the stalk, 
but with their extremely keen eyes they 
would invariably see us first. This made 
the hunting difficult and often necessitated 
long detours over ridges or around into 
another valley, in the hope that under 
the shelter of some protecting rocks we 
could get within range again. Further- 
more, they were as sensitive to “wind”’ as 
they weie to “sight.” and this added to 
the difficulties. This rugged country had 
currents of air going all sorts of ways. 
and when there was a prevailing wind we 
could not always take advantage of it on 
account of the character of the terrain. 

We spent a month, all told, hunting in a 
great circle of about a hundred miles 
diameter, westward into this uninviting 
land where our camps averaged between 
twelve and fifteen thousand feet. Poli 
seemed to be almost everywhere, but 
there were places where they were more 
plentiful, perhaps owing to feed, and it 
was here that we would stop and hunt. 
After a few days we would have to move 
on, as they would seem to leave the coun- 
try, disturbed, no doubt, by our pres- 


ence and our intrusion of their secluded 
haunts. 

We were happily surprised by their 
great numbers, and it was not uncommon 
to see them in bands of fifty and sixty. 
It might be said that we “rediscovered” 
these sheep: and to Morden is due all 
credit for his deductions which brought 
us, the first Americans, into this land, in 
the belief that they might be found. In one 
month’s time we saw more than sixteen 
hundred, a thousand of which were males. 
During one morning’s hunt, from daylight 
until noon, we saw two hundred and 
twenty-five. It may seem an easy task 
to shoot these sheep when they are so 
plentiful, but this is not always true, as 
too many make stalking difficult; and 
there are always some that spy the hunter 
and give the alarm long before he is in 
range of those he has picked. Collecting a 
museum group is not an easy matter; only 
certain specimens are wanted and to get 
these out of a band of several means much 
hard work and many failures before you 
finally succeed. 

Males and females band up separately, 
the young and immature males staying 
with the females, and it is very difficult 
to tell them apart, especially as their 
horns are almost exactly alike and the 
color of the hair is the same. When the 
young males near maturity, they swing 
over to the bands of big males, running 
with them until these bands break up in 
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IN THEIR HUNTING TOGS 


The author and William J. Morden (left), leader of 
the expedition, wearing heavy sheepskin coats pre- 
sented to them by Soviet officers. 


the fall, when the larger males begin to take 
possession of the females, deserting the 


younger ones which roam by themselves. 
By getting into their country so early 
in the spring (May), we were able to get 
them in their winter coats, which added 
materially to the scientific and exhibi- 
tional value of these specimens. They are 
a light-colored sheep, having a whitish 
rump, legs, neck, and under-body parts, 
while their body from the shoulders to the 
rump and down the sides to about the 
median line carries a saddle of light warm 
brown. The long hair on the back of their 
neck and around the horns and upper part 
of the face is slightly brownish like their 
back, while the muzzle terminates in white. 
Their massive spiral horns, which meas- 
ure the longest of all the sheep, and which 
have brought them their fame, are a light 
cream-yellow, and have been the coveted 
prize of the very few who have been for- 
tunate enough to journey to their land. 
The seasonal markings or “ year-rings” 
on the horns, the result of arrested growth 
during the winter months, definitely record 
their average age to be about ten years. 
The grand record of all poli heads is 


75 inches, which is the length of a 
single horn measured with the tape 
following the spiral on the outside curve 
from the base to tip. This was a “pick- 
up,” and of course it was our desire to 
beat this if we could, believing that it was 
possible inasmuch as we were the first 
white men to enter this country in four- 
teen years and therefore were in what 
might justly be considered a virgin hunt- 
ing ground. 

Hunting hard and watching flocks hour 
after hour with powerful telescopes, while 
lying flat on frozen snow fields, to scrutin- 
ize carefully their heads, we picked our 
big rams and carefully selected the females 
and young to round out the group; while 
at the same time closely studying their 
habits and noting their favored feeding 
grounds and chosen retreats as a typical 
setting for the group. At times we were 
fortunate to have in sight two or three 
different bands, but it would take a very 
long time to decide which held the best 
head. Size was comparative and the largest 
head in a group of small rams would look 
just as big as a larger head in a group of 
large rams; so we had to select them by 
the “massive” appearance of the horns 
and the way the tips turned out, and es- 
pecially out and down; and if they carried 
the weight out to the tips. 

No big rams ever escaped that looked 
larger than the biggest one we got; so we 
felt satisfied, after looking over a thousand 
or more, that we had secured the best to 
be had; this measured 573 inches on the 
curve, and is indeed a very handsome head. 
Heads of hundreds of old and recently 
killed rams were strewn about the ground, 
shot for meat by natives from behind 
their little stone “blinds,” with old match- 
lock rifles. Of all we saw, we never meas- 
ured one more than 60 inches, which 
was but two and one half inches better 
than the horns we secured; and this differ- 
ence showed so slightly that one could not 
detect it unless he measured them. 

One wonders how it is possible for a 
record head to be so much in advance of 
the best heads to be found; certainly they 
have not been picked over by sportsmen 
or natives. Perhaps there may be a section 
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where food and conditions are such that 
the horns do grow to an extraordinary size 
—this is possible, as is proved by the 
great giant sable of West Africa that 
grows horns to 64 inches in length, 


valley bottom some two thousand feet 
below me, my eye caught sight of some- 
thing moving. As I put my glasses on the 
spot, I saw ten fine rams just breaking into 
a dead run and at the same moment I 


ITS NAME IS LINKED WITH MARCO POLO’S 


Comparison of the head of the adult female poli (left) with that of the young ram (right) shows the close 
resemblance which increased the problem of selecting specimens on the hoof so as to avoid unnecessary 


slaughter. 


while his several groups of cousins scat- 
tered elsewhere throughout Africa, yet 
the very same animal, all fall short of any- 
thing like this. It remains for some one 
else to search this out. 

The poli have no natural enemy but the 
ever-hungry wolf, and his toll is slight. 
One morning I had located a bunch of ten 
big rams, but was unable to get within 
range as they spotted me about the same 
time I saw them, and started off over a 
most dangerous ledge of loose rock and 
wet soil. I followed them, however, until a 
blinding snow squall enshrouded and kept 
me marooned on my precipitous perch. 
By the time it had passed, it was getting 
dark and as I was some miles from camp 
I had to return. 

Bright and early the next morning be- 
fore daybreak, I was on my way again to 
climb to my high perch to look down on 
the expanse of country in the hope of 
catching the sheep somewhere in the 
valley below, which would put the ad- 
vantage on my side. For some time I 
searched with glasses, but could find them 
nowhere. Then as the sun came over the 
horizon and its mellow light crept down a 


caught sight of the cause: there right at 
their heels, not ten feet away, were two 
big wolves bounding after them. It was 
amazing to see the ease with which those 
sheep gracefully pulled out ahead and 
instead of keeping in a compact bunch 
broke up and scattered so the wolves did 
not know which ones to follow. Soon the 
wolves gave up and lay down, panting 
hard from the high altitude. The sheep 
then pulled off to a safe distance, about 
two hundred yards, and although keeping 
an eye on them otherwise appeared little 
concerned. After seeing this I believed 
that the wolves took little toll and prob- 
ably raided the natives’ flocks of domestic 
sheep and goats as a more dependable 
livelihood. 

Often I have seen these sheep make a 
dash down a mountain side and their 
speed is incredible. I doubt if even our 
prong-horned antelope, which I have 
hunted in Wyoming and which has such 
a reputation for speed, would be a match 
for them. They are not a heavy, sturdy 
sheep. I doubt if they would go as heavy 
as our bighorn where it grows its largest: 
in Alberta and British Columbia. One 
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large ram we weighed went two hundred 
and thirty-four pounds; probably in the 
fall he would add another seventy-five 
pounds of-fat. Of course we got them in 
the spring when every bit of fat, piled on 
as a winter’s supply, had been used up. 

I was surprised at the delicacy of their 
bones, which were decidedly light and 
slender for a mountain animal carrying 
such massive horns. Their necks, too, were 
slender and not at all muscular, yet they 
carried their graceful burden with the 
greatest of ease. Considering their size, 
which averages about fifteen inches in cir- 
cumference at the base and runs from forty 
to fifty inches in spread, their horns are 
not so heavy as they appear. All the big 
males have the hair of their shoulders 
badly worn where the horns rub when 
they turn their heads but slightly. 

We were fortunate in securing the finest 
and most complete series of Ovis poli 
specimens ever brought out for any mu- 
seum. With the large males, females, and 
young of both sexes, and a complete series 
of skeletons, we collected many valuable 
data, including the date of the dropping 
of the lambs, which was the last of May— 
the 27th being our first record. Immedi- 
ately after that we began to see others in 
rapid succession. We decided to capture 
one of these feeble little creatures which 
looked all legs and head, but found to our 
dismay that they too, in spite of their 
wobbly and clumsy underpinning, were 
born with the gift of speed and could run 
almost as fast as the older ones. 

With our several native servants we 
consumed all the meat of the specimens 
shot, but it was not too good—perhaps 
for two reasons: First, it contained no fat 
whatever; and second, we had a very bad 
cook who, although he had little fuel to 
cook with, usually cooked it very dry. 
There was no flavor except a rather strong 
and unpleasant one, which was like the 
disagreeable odor we got when skinning, 
and which we could not explain until some 
time later we found what they were feeding 
on. Digging up the roots of the little green 
shoots they had nibbled off, and eating 
one, we found them to be wild onions. At 
this time of year these were the first to 
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show green, low on the slopes facing south 
where they were beginning to spring up 
as the ground bared of snow. 

The tricks of. the high altitudes on 
breathing were varied and strange. As a 
rule it affected us little, except when climb- 
ing, and then it was always most difficult. 
We could ascend but a few feet at a time 
before we would be entirely exhausted 
and have to stop to regain our breath, 
while our hearts throbbed like hydraulic 
rams, as we gasped for air. To run or make 
a dash up-hill was something that just 
couldn’t be done, and if attempted might 
prove very serious, if not fatal. 

When one was walking on the level, he 
felt quite normal and detected a slight 
upgrade by a change in breathing almost 
before he had observed there was a grade. 
Ordinarily we were comfortable, but the 
effects of the altitude would get us when 
we least expected. 

At times it would utterly exhaust one 
to get from his saddle to the ground and 
back on again. Often, while at rest, when 
lighting my pipe, I would take one or two 
puffs and then have to gasp for air, not 
returning to normal until long after the 
match had gone out. One night as I tucked 
myself into my blankets and lay comfort- 
ably waiting for sleep to take me into 
that realm of peace, I began to breathe 
heavily. This increased until I felt as 
though some one were choking me, and it 
was with some effort that I raised myself 
to a sitting position and slowly came back 
to normal. 

Spring was beginning to make itself felt, 
the days were getting warmer, and the 
lower valleys had cleared of snow. There 
was a very slight tinge of green as one 
looked along the valley bottoms, yet 
near by the very sparse vegetation in the 
sandy soil showed almost no sign of life. 

With our collection safely cared for and 
well packed for a long march, we headed 
north and made our way down through 
rocky defiles by streams of dangerous 
rushing waters that were ever swelling 
from the melting snows. Within two weeks 
we reached the edge of the great plains 
and arrived at the native city of Kashgar, 
where the first phase of our journey ended. 
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TYPICAL BRITISH COAL MINERS 


The Industrial Future in England 


Why Britain Will Solve Her Problems Without Violence 


PHILIP GUEDALLA 


The author of this article is the brilliant young British writer whose facile pen 
carried him out of the legal profession into the field of biography, history, and 
economics. His works on “The Second Empire” and “Palmerston” are the 
best known though his book on “The Industrial Future” has also been widely 
read. During his recent tour of this country, Mr. Guedalla was asked by the editors 
to write this prophetic article on the industrial future in his country. 


IT IS ALWAYS easier to ask questions 
than to answer them: that is why the world 
in which we live contains more reporters 
‘than statesmen. That, also, is why ques- 
tions, mile after dusty mile of questions, 
will be the main impression and most abid- 
ing memory of a flurried traveler across 
the United States (or so many of them as 
lie between Ambrose Channel and the 
Golden Gate in an eccentric line that 
lurches left and right to take in Texas and 
Minnesota). The questioners wait for him 


at every stopping place. Ascertaining his 
whereabouts by some mysterious alchemy, 
they ring with bland insistence on his 
room telephone and are shown smartly in 
to perch upon his trunk and search his soul 
with their inquiring litany—what are his 
impressions of the United States? How 
does he view the last policies (or perhaps 
the last but one) of the State Department? 
Would he favor a censorship of plays, and 
why? What is the future of the movies, 
sex, the sky-line, American fiction, opera, 
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the art of dancing, and the wave of crime 
respectively—or, if he prefers it, viewed 
as a whole? 

The scared explorer murmurs his cus- 
tomary polite evasions, to be transformed 
into resounding truisms for to-morrow’s 
paper. For editorial skill can breathe life 
into bones whose desiccated dryness 
would have discouraged Ezekiel himself. 
But before that miracle he is on the road 
again and speeding towards the same set 
of questions three hundred miles away. 
Between stations, as he clangs and hoots 
and jolts his way across a continent, he is 
tormented by a private set of questions— 
why, on a luxurious railway system, is 
smoking treated as a secret vice, only to 
be indulged in with every accompaniment 
of furtive shame? what maniac drawing 
names from what stupendous hat baptized 
the stations? and what (supreme mystery 
of the American continent) are the secret 
thoughts of those majestic men who sit all 
day with hats on in the Renaissance 
thrones of hotel lobbies? 

He is beset with questions. But not 
quite all of them relate to the American 
scene. Sometimes a friendly gathering, 
sometimes a loyal expatriate, a crypto- 
Briton deep in the land of exile, will ask 
for news of the Old Country. Most of the 
questions, though, are of American origin. 
It may be an inquiry, self-conscious and a 
little proud, for the grounds of American 
unpopularity; and hearers seem a little 
disappointed when informed that it does 
not exist, that this gratifying tribute to 
national adolescence is not yet achieved. 
Or it may be a slightly embarrassed ques- 
tion about the debt. But often, neutrals 
and friends alike want news of how Great 
Britain faces her industrial problems. It is, 
for both and for Englishmen as well, a 
question profoundly worth answering. 


I 


There can be no doubt that, whatever 
questions may occupy the foreground of 
British politics with more novel outlines, 
the background of public life will be filled 
for the next half-century (perhaps a little 
more, perhaps—with luck—a little less) 
by the familiar bulk of the industrial 
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problem. Statesmen may exercise their 
eloquence and their ingenuity upon the 
simpler themes of tariffs, liquor control, 
or Imperial relations. In kindness to our 
public men we must retain at least an issue 
or two that will lie within the narrow limits 
of their comprehension. Their predecessors 
earned a name for wisdom by measured 
sagacity on such unexacting themes as 
the government of Ireland, the proper 
limits of denominational instruction, and 
the incidence of local rating; and modern 
politicians must often sigh for that sweeter, 
simpler time of easy politics, when two 
catchwords and a rousing peroration 
sufficed to carry a man to the starriest 
summits of British public life. For their 
lines are cast to-day in far less pleasant 
places. Economics has become the stuff 
of politics; the days of good, rousing dis- 
putations on easy politics are over; and 
our public man requires an equipment 
similar to that of our university professor. 
Capital, wages, and interest must abound 
on his instructed lips; he is asked to tamper 
on the shortest notice with the distribution 
of the product; awkward problems sud- 
denly present themselves which call, which 
positively call for—strangest innovation 
of all—continuous thought. For industry 
has become the dominating theme of 
British politics. 

The industrial problem is, in a sentence, 
an attempt to reconcile human happiness 
(the goal of all our politics) with the in- 
vention of machinery. And the vast prob- 
lem of industrial relations was set for 
solution when the blind giants of the 
nineteenth century first set man to work 
at machines and then‘taught him to read 
and write. A simple serfdom, industrial 
villeinage with engines instead of landed 
estates, might have sufficed for a popula- 
tion of illiterates. But such simple solu- 
tions were hardly applicable to the children . 
of the Education Act of 1870; and the is- 
sue, tentatively raised at first, grew until 
the whole field of domestic politics is 
dominated by the urgent question: What 
are to be the relations of a man to the 
work that he lives by? A happy era once 
believed that this alarming group of prob- 
lems was susceptible of solution by the 
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The British miners in the street are on their way to the pits, but they are being hissed by the crowd 
along the way. The photograph was taken at Mansfield, England. 


magic of a few simple slogans—“ Eight 
Hours Work, Eight Hours Play, Eight 
Hours Sleep, and Eight Bob a Day,” 
and “A Fair Day’s Work for a Fair Day’s 
Wage,” and even the more recent carillon 
of “Not a Minute on the Day, Not a 
Penny off the Pay.” 

But an increasing tide of feeling drives 
towards the less inspiring (but far more 
fruitful) conviction that the riddle cannot 
be solved without hard thinking. Indeed, 
it may even be that by turning national 
thought upon the problems of industry 
Great Britain is rendering once more 
abiding service of the type which she has 
rendered to the world before. For British 
thought worked out the two problems of 
political freedom and of Negro slavery well 
in advance of the world. Both the men of 
the English Revolution and the British 
Abolitionists showed a light which men 
elsewhere were glad to follow—at their 
own pace and in their own time. And it 
may be that the British effort to find work- 
able answers to the industrial riddle will 
be of service to the world at large, although 
the value of foreign experience in illustrat- 
ing problems of national organization is 
often doubtful because the success or 


failure of a particular experiment in any 
country is inevitably determined to a large 
extent by varying local conditions of 
national make-up and situation, and so 
much must be corrected, added, or sub- 
tracted to allow for these variations that 
after the necessary allowances have been 
made, the bare residuum is too often a 
sadly diluted platitude. 

But, whether or not the course of British 
thought on industrial themes has a wider 
application, the spectacle of a nation facing 
its problems is not without its value. For 
the post-Victorian public in Great Britain 
has developed an admirable appetite for 
unpalatable truths. Unpleasant truths can 
be told in London which, if whispered in 
New York, would start a national out- 
cry against unpatriotic pessimism, against 
calamity-howling and the unmentionable 
vice of “knocking.” But England, less 
highly strung, has faced the facts, and by 
facing them she begins to find a way 
through them. 


II 


She has found a way, during the past 
twelve months, through the long-promised 
menace of a general strike. The events of 
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May, 1926, were so rapid and so noiseless 
in their passage that the world at large 
missed much of their significance—and to 
Englishmen, of course, nothing is ever 
significant: it merely happens. A mercifully 
unimaginative race leaves significances to 
leader-writers, publicists, and_ similar 
distressful figures in search of the where- 
withal to fill a column. But the course of 
the general strike, its sudden wavering and 
swift collapse, were nevertheless pro- 
foundly significant of the future course of 
industrial politics in England. England, 
in its rather taciturn way, has abstained 
from drawing morals: morals are tiresome 
things, and somebody may always be of- 
fended by the most obvious conclusions. 
But the morals are there for the drawing 
and the wise student of the British future 
will concentrate on the events of a year 
ago last May. 

One vivid moral illuminates the future 
of the industrial debate. A gloomy eye, 
surveying the British field in the year 1926, 
might well have concluded that there was 
at least an even chance of seeing the most 
vital issue in politics determined by 
what was euphemistically termed “direct 
action’ —that is to say, by the workers’ 
will expressed outside the normal parlia- 
mentary processes of our constitution—in 
the withdrawal of their labor, if not in 
actual violence. While moderates on every 
hand preached the civic duty of leaving all 
questions to be decided at the bar of Parlia- 
ment, in a tribunal where the worker could 
wield no heavier weapons than his numeri- 
cal strength and the merits of his case, 
eager windbags pointed delighted fore- 
fingers towards a bright horizon of direct 
action, promising a quicker, redder dawn. 

The experiment was tried in 1926, half 
consciously, but more than half (as the 
English way is) unconsciously. For few 
of the workers who came out in obedience 
to the Trade Union Council realized that 
their support of an unparliamentary body, 
which issued orders to the elected Com- 
mons and ministers of England, was a chal- 
lenge to free government. Nevertheless 
they made that challenge; and the general 
strike was broken by its acceptance, by 
the conviction of the ordinary man on both 
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sides that there is room for only one 
government in England and that it had 
better be one for or against whose members 
we all have a right to vote. The paradox 
of the situation was that Tory ministers 
rallied the country as the elected of the 
people (which they were) against the 
Labor barons, who were either self-ap- 
pointed or selected by tiny fragments of 
the community. That policy broke the 
strike, and Labor learned from its break- 
ing that the future course of the industrial 
debate must be by parliamentary and not 
by extra-parliamentary processes. 

A second lesson of some interest to stu- 
dents of political Labor may be learned 
from the general strike. As the clouds 
gathered, all the parlor Socialists were ef- 
fectually elbowed aside by the real leaders 
of trade union Labor. Labor discarded 
its Front Bench with a contemptuous 
gesture. Ramsey Macdonald first became 
shrill and then inaudible; Sidney Webb, 
always inaudible, became dumb; even the 
Labor lawyers, those eager appetites for 
loaves and fishes, scarcely twittered when 
Sir John Simon dealt his resounding blow 
at the legality of the strike itself. Labor 
was represented by the heavier, slower 
types which preside over trade union af- 
fairs, a significant indication that the ef- 
fective voices in Labor matters are those 
more halting utterances, and not the loud 
muezzins of the Socialist minaret. 

The aggregate of these conclusions is 
that the industrial debate in Britain is 
likely for the future to be conducted 
within the constitutional arena of Parlia- 
ment and the voice of Labor in the discus- 
sion will come increasingly in the future 
from Labor itself, from the appointed 
leaders of trade unions, rather than from 
its self-appointed advocates who have 
hung, an eager crowd of Fabians, ex- 
schoolmasters, and ex-civil servants, on 
the fringes of the Labor movement. 

One last conclusion emerges from the 
events of May, 1926—that the weapon of 
the general strike, which had hung threat- 
eningly over British industry for almost a 
quarter of a century, is most unlikely to 
be used again in this generation. The mere 
unsheathing of that weapon sufficed to 
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A DEMONSTRATION PRECEDING THE GENERAL STRIKE 


“Tt may be,” says Mr. Guedalla, ‘ 


‘that the British effort to find workable answers to the industrial riddle 


will be of service to the world at large, although the value of foreign experience in illustrating problems of 
national organization is often doubtful because of necessary allowances for varying local conditions of 


national make-up and situation.’ 


open the eyes of loyal Labor (and Labor 


is incorrigibly loyal) to its fundamentally 


anti-social character. Loyalty to their 
movement dictated obedience to the call 
when it was once made. But a larger 
loyalty will lead great masses of Labor 
opinion to resist a second assault on the 
citadel of free government in the name of 
class solidarity. That menace, for the time, 
is past; and British industry sighs its 
relief in a sharp revival of activity. The 
upward movement of business in a dozen 
great manufacturing industries is the best 
evidence of returning health after the 
fitful fever of the industrial debate. 


Ill 


Unimpeded, then, by unconstitutional 
appeals to extra-Parliamentary action, 
the industrial debate will proceed as the 
main thread of British politics. Much of 
the discussion may be conducted in the 
quiet corners of industries themselves, 
where politicians do not break in nor the 
twists of party politics warp and corrupt. 
But the parties themselves are increasingly 
compelled to exercise their minds upon 
industrial topics. The Labor party has, of 


course, a ready-made industrial millen- 
nium to hand in the Socialist formula. But 
the younger Tories are deep in private 
cerebration on such themes; and perhaps 
the most fruitful activity of distracted 
Liberalism lies in the industrial inquiry 
in which experienced politicians are aligned 
with Maynard Keynes and the young lions 
of the Liberal Summer School. 

No man can foresee the eventual direc- 
tion of these practical speculations or of 
the multiplicity of experiments in indus- 
trial relations, with which the face of 
British industry is bright. But the main 
trend is towards some form of organiza- 
tion which retains the dash and efficiency 
of private enterprise with a square deal 
for all the participants in industry, worker 
and shareholder alike. There is, too, in 
increasing measure, a recognition that a 
third party has his rights—the community 
at large. For British industry has traveled 
far beyond the somewhat narrow ideals 
prescribed by the Michigan Supreme 
Court in Dodge v. Ford Motor Company: 
“A business corporation is organized and 
carried on primarily for the profit of the 
stockholders.” 
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That was in 1909—and in Michigan. 
Four years of war have taught Great 
Britain, less eloquent upon ideals of 
service, that an industrial corporation is 
primarily a unit in the community and 
that it owes service to the community at 
reasonable rates and the fullest opportuni- 
ties to its constituent labor as well as 
dividends to its shareholders. Its service 
to the community may be assured by some 
system of public supervision of monopolies 
along the lines laid down in the Report of 
the Committee on Trusts. But its relation 
to its workers, which provides the main 
subject matter of the industrial debate, 
will be adjusted by a score of methods. 
Only the hard-shell Socialist believes that 
British industry can be thrust into the 
uniform and rigid strait-jacket of State 
Socialism—or the more nebulous gar- 
ments of Guild Socialism. 

Wholesale solutions of that order are 
rarely discussed when the future order of 
British industry receives intelligent dis- 
cussion. Instead, one seems able to dis- 
cern two streams of tendency. One runs 
toward fuller measures of commercial 
candor, towards the breaking down of the 
old secrecies which stood between em- 
ployer and employed as impenetrably as 
his guild-secrets stood between the mediz- 
val craftsman and the outer world. An- 
other will direct (in many instances it is 
already directing) a more intimate as- 
sociation of the worker with the industry 
by which he lives, until he becomes a part 
of the industrial team instead of an un- 
willing pair of hands. There is abundant 
American precedent for both tendencies. 
The widest publicity of industrial ac- 
counts has been practiced for a consider- 
able time in American industry; and the 
worker-stockholder is a familiar feature of 
the same landscape, although it is some- 
times significant to inquire how far his 
holdings enable him to share any real 
control of the undertaking. For that is 
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surely the goal of a wise readjustment of 
the industrial order. 

A third American experiment, widely 
discussed and generally acclaimed, is 
probably of little value in the British field. 
The deliberate increase of workers’ buying 
power by heightened wages may be an 
admirable device in a community whose 
industries are mainly supported by cus- 
tomers within its own limits. An increase 
of wages to American workers will auto- 
matically increase the main market for 
American goods. For those happy islanders 
can live by taking each other’s washing. 
Not so the British, who live largely upon 
export markets. An increase to American 
railroad workers will find its way into the 
pockets of American textile workers. But 
an increase to British railroad workers 
will not bring a penny into Manchester. 
For the foreign buyers of British textiles 
will not have, by virtue of the increase, 
a penny more to spend on British goods. 
So it may be doubted whether that 
golden panacea is of more than local 
application. It illustrates the futility of 
such analogies between the economic states 
of nations. 

The British solution, then, is coming 
upon other lines. The search for it will 
occupy the public stage for a generation. 
But it will be conducted without violence 
by hard thinking, though not without 
hard words. On the internal side it seems, 
to one observer, likely to follow the lines 
of joint industrial control, real partnership, 
and wider publicity. Externally, on the 
side of markets, it is just possible that it 
will drive the public mind towards that 
organization of Empire markets from 
which it has consistently shrunk since 
Joseph Chamberlain waved the unwilling 
subjects of King Edward VII towards 
Imperial vistas. But the industrial prob- 
lem will abide, cast its shadow, provoke 
elections, and split parties until a new 
order in British industry is achieved. 





Abyssinia Wakes Up 


Africa’s Unconquered Hamitic Kingdom Yields to Modernism 


C. F. REY 


The world is knocking at the barred door of Africa’s proud and aloof Hamitic em- 
pire. Italy wants railway concessions and a mission headed by the Duke of 
Abruzzi recently visited the Abyssinian capital. England wants dams to control irri- 
gation in Egypt and the Sudan. The League of Nations calls upon its member, Abys- 
sinia, to restrict slavery. The future of this unconquered kingdom is in the balance 
—as described here by ‘Mr. Rey, a Commander of the Star of Ethiopia, author of 
“Unconquered Abyssinia,” and Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society. 


TO UNDERSTAND the present outlook 
in Abyssinia, the last of the great empires 
of Africa, it is necessary to know some- 
thing of her long and eventful history, the 
strange mentality of her people, and their 
governmental and social organizations. 
This is possible 
only as a result of 
a long residence in 
the country. True, 
one may obtain a 
superficial survey 
by a visit to Addis 
Abbaba, the capi- 
tal, but to grasp 
fully the nature of 
the problems con- 
fronting the rulers 
of this African king- 
dom to-day, and the 
difficulty of solving 
them, one must 
travel about the 
country and know 
something of its in- 
tricate language. 
The history of 
Abyssinia is an an- 
cient story of fact, 
legend, and tradi- 
tion, ranging over 
thousands of years. 
The Regent, H. I. 
H. Taffari Makon- 
nen, had prepared 
for me a list of 312 


sovereigns, extending back over 6,300, 
years, to B. C. 4530, or the 97th year of 
the creation of the world, according to 
Abyssinian computation. Included in this 
list were Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, ; 
from whose son, Menelik, the ruling house 
claim direct de- 
scent, which would 
give them a pedi- 
gree of the some- 
what unusual 
length of 3,000 
years. 

Despite her long 
history Abyssinia, 
shut off from the 
rest of the world by 
towering moun- 
tains and barren 
deserts—‘‘the ' 
world forgetting, 
by the world for-— 
got’’—boasts a 
people who have 
maintained an in- 
violability almost 
Tibetan in charac- 
ter. As a result, the 
mentality of her 
people and the con- 

. dition of most of 
it the country have 
remained virtually 
unchanged during 
the passage of cen- 
turies. They exist 
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ABYSSINIA’S ABSOLUTE MONARCH 


Ras Taffari (seated), dressed in the native costume 
of his rank. His family traces its lineage to King 
Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. 
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much as they did two thousand 
years ago, all except the wealth- 
ier Abyssinians, living in tukuls, 
stone- or mud-walled huts 
thatched with grass. 

True, Addis Abbaba, the capi- 
tal, is now connected with the 
outside world by a railroad—a 
single line which runs between 
it and Jibuti, the port of French 
Somaliland. This is the only 
means of communication in a 
country nearly half again as large 
as Texas. The trains run only by 
day, out of respect to the pro- 
clivities of the Danakil tribes, 





THE PRINCE REGENT, 
RAS TAFFARI, AND HIS FAMILY 
King Menelik died in 1913, his unpop- 
ular grandson was deposed in 1916, and 
though the nobles favored crowning 
Taffari, he insisted that Menelik’s 
frail daughter Zauditu be proclaimed 
Empress, with himself as _ Prince 
Regent and heir. 
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ABYSSINIAN OFFICERS ON THE CAPITAL’S PARADE GROUNDS 


Abyssinia is an independent country, and holds a standing army of nearly 100,000 men in readiness to 
defend herself. For centuries this proud nation has resisted conquest. 
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who commandeer the rails for 
spearheads and the copper tele- 
graph wire for bangles. In the 
wet season, moreover, travelers 
often spend three or four days 
covering the five hundred miles 
between Jibuti and the capital, 
owing to the fact that the per- 
manent way has been washed 
out by heavy¥ rains. 

Addis Abbaba, which means 
**New Flower,” was founded by 
Menelik after his victory over 
the Italians in 1896. It is a great 
straggling town, containing thou- 
sands of -huts and a few stone 
buildings, with a population of 
about sixty thousand. Here, de- |e - 





THE EMPRESS OF ABYSSINIA 


H. I. M. Waizeru Zauditu is a small 
woman, and the feet shown below the 

royal robes of state are dummies. She 
is the daughter of the late Emperor 
Menelik, and ascended the throne in 
1917. She is fifty years old. 





























THE RULER WELCOMED HOME FROM HIS EUROPEAN TRIP 


The bodyguard of Ras Taffari, the Prince Regent of Abyssinia, composed of first class fighting men, 
is not lacking in picturesqueness of uniform. 
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spite the encroachment of modern civili- 
zation and twentieth-century methods, the 
ancient customs still flourish. 

The Abyssinians have been nurtured 
on foreign and civil war for very many 
centuries, and although they have experi- 
enced vicissitudes of suc- | 
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genius created, and who fell before Lord 
Napier’s army and a general revolt of his 
own subjects. 

It was left for the Emperor Menelik 
II to reéstablish on a more solid basis the 
ancient Ethiopian Empire. He greatly ex- 

tended its borders, de- 





cess and defeat through | 
the ages, victory has { 
hitherto always rested with 
them ultimately. In olden . 
times their empire ex- 
tended to both sides of the 
Red Sea, and on the Afri- 
can coast stretched at least 
from Suakin to Cape 
Guardafui. Their fleets 
traded to India and Persia, 
and possibly farther, and 
their caravans carried and 
brought back merchandise 
for many hundred miles 
beyond the confines of 
their country. 

They were Christians be- 
fore we were, and the story 
of their conversion by two 
shipwrecked youths to the 
monophysite form of 
Christianity (a doctrine 
which they still profess) is 
romantic reading. Their 
aid was sought bya Roman 
Emperor 1,600 years ago, and his letter 
addressed to the “Christian Princes of 
Abyssinia” is an interesting commentary 
on the state of the old empire. They gave 
asylum to the persecuted relatives of Mo- 
hammed before the Hegira, and ‘some five 
hundred years ago were allied with the 
Portuguese against the invading hordes of 
Turks, Arabs, and Somals who nearly sub- 
jugated their country. 

In modern times they lost all their 
coastline, and were shut off from the world 
by foreign territory; their country was 
devastated by civil war, and overrun by an 
invasion of Galla tribes from the south. 
The empire was split up into separate 
kingdoms, and it so remained until the 
advent of that remarkable man Theodore, 
who reunited much of the distracted 
realm, whose madness destroyed what his 





left shoulder. 


A ROYAL MESSENGER 
The special messenger of the Em- 
press carries her dispatches in a 
netlike contraption held over his 


feated all rival kings, con- 
quered vast tracts of Galla 
territory, and actually de- 
feated in battle the army 
of a great European power. 
His grandson, Lij Yasu, 
who succeeded him, rein- 
troduced chaos, disorder, 
and misrule, but before 
Menelik’s work could be 
undone Lij Yasu was de- 
posed and the present Em- 
press Zauditu (Menelik’s 
daughter) and the Regent, 
Ras Taffari (Menelik’s 
great-nephew) were in- 
stalled in power in 1917. 
Finally, in the last few 
years, we have the picture 
of Abyssinia admitted to 
the League of Nations, the 
Regent visiting the princi- 
pal crowned heads and 
rulers of Europe and re- 
cently receiving the return 
visit of the Duke of 
Abruzzi in Addis Abbaba. Such are a few 
of the salient facts which it is necessary to 
bear in mind if one is to appreciate the 
present position of the country. 

It is a vast territory, more than twice 
as large as California, consisting of two 
immense plateaux enjoying a delightful 
climate, separated from each other by the 
Great Rift Valley, and surrounded on the 
frontiers by low-lying hot desert lands. 
The population has been variously esti- 
mated at from 8 to 13 millions; it consists 
of a large number of different races— 
Abyssinians, Galla, Shankalla, Somali, 
Gurague, Danakil, and others—speaking 
70 different tongues, of which the princi- 
pal and official language is Amharic, a 
somewhat difficult one to learn, inasmuch 
as there are 251 characters in the alphabet. 

The people are quite uneducated and 
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THE ROYAL PALACE AT ADDIS ABBABA 
One of the few large buildings in a straggling capital. 














A STREET SCENE IN ABYSSINIA’S CAPITAL 
Automobiles are now appearing in this city of 60,000. 





A CEREMONIAL DANCE OF THE NATIVES 


In appearance a native dance resembles a Ku Klux Klan celebration. Those participating in the cere- 
mony form a great circle about the leaders in the center, who carry banners of bright colors. 
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illiterate. The Abyssinians, who form less 
than a third of the population, still wear 
the old dress which seems to have been 
theirs since time immemorial. This con- 
sists of a cotton shirt, trousers, and the 
chama, the latter being a kind of cotton 
scarf worn like a toga during the day, 
and used at night for a bed-covering. The 
costume is the same for men and women 
and for all classes. The method of draping 
the chama is indicative of the attitude of 
the wearer towards the person in whose 
presence he may be. Thus, to draw it 
across the face would imply contempt, 
while to drop it off the shoulders and 
gather it round the waist is the highest 
form of respect. 

Impromptu courts of law, where any 
passer-by may be called upon to act as a 
judge, are still held at every street corner, 
and any trivial dispute is settled with im- 
passioned oratory and an appalling waste 
of time. Rough-and-ready justice, accord- 
ing to the Mosaic code, holds the field for 
more serious crimes. Until recently it was 
a common sight to see half a dozen men 
swinging in the market-place from im- 
provised gallows or trees. Now murderers 
are put to death in a little hut wherein 
they are tied to a post; rifles are trained 
on them through tubes in the wall, and the 
triggers are pulled by the relatives of the 
murdered man. 

The great gebburs, or raw-meat banquets, 
where as many as seventeen or eighteen 
thousand men—soldiers, officials, retain- 
ers, slaves—are fed in a day, are still held, 
and my wife and I were fortunate enough 
to be present at almost the last of these to 
which Europeans were admitted in Addis. 
It was a wonderful sight. Some five thou- 
sand men squatted round long tables in an 
immense hall, whilst huge joints of red, 
raw beef, each hanging from a pole borne 
by two men, were carried along between 
the rows of diners so that each man could 
cut off a strip of meat with his own knife, 
cramming as much of it as possible into 
his mouth and cutting off the remainder 
with an upward stroke—a process fraught 
with considerable peril to the nose! 

We watched for nearly four hours, but 
this was only a third of the entertainment, 
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for a similar relay had been fed before and 
another was to follow; and through it all 
the Empress sat behind green silk cur- 
tains, and the Regent amid his chiefs on 
the platform near us. I was told that 
about four hundred oxen were slaughtered 
for this feast and, judging from the 
amount of raw meat which our own ser- 
vants ate when on trek with us, I can quite 
believe it. Our twenty-three men would 
finish an ox in two days! 

The feeding of vast numbers of retainers 
at these gebburs is only one of many ex- 
amples of the survival of feudalism in 
Abyssinia; one comes across them continu- 
ally. For instance, every man is bound to 
give so many days’ work a year to his 
overlord, whether it be in ploughing, cut- 
ting the grass, road-making, or in other 
ways. On one occasion, when the Empress 
wished to worship at a particular church 
some three or four miles away, it was 
realized a few days beforehand that there 
was no road leading to it. So every one, 
from Ras Taffari, the heir-apparent, 
downwards, turned out to remedy the 
defect. The Prince carried a stone and 
placed it in position. The great chiefs and 
officers followed suit, and soon all along 
the track some thousands of men were 
“making smooth the way,” so that by the 
appointed date all was in order and her 
Majesty was able to proceed in state to 
her church. 

Manufacturers hardly exist, even in 
Addis. Cotton is ginned by hand and the 
weaver sits at his hand-loom with his feet 
in a pit, as in the centuries gone by. The 
ploughs are of wood and merely scratch 
the surface of the earth. The dead are 
buried quite casually, in cemeteries over 
which traffic circulates, and at night prowl- 
ing hyznas dig up the bodies. Side by side 
with all this, roads are now being made for 
newly imported automobiles; sewing- 
machines click in the market-place; and 
at the Regent’s Palace one enjoys meals 
cooked and served in the most approved 
European manner. 

Interesting as Addis Abbaba is, how- 
ever, the unknown and unchanging coun- 
try outside is far more so. Indeed, there 
are many parts of Abyssinia that are still 
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A ““GEBBUR” OR RAW-MEAT BANQUET IN ABYSSINIA 
The Abyssinian has an enormous appetite for raw meat, and one of the most striking sights in the coun- 
try is the feast provided by a member of the aristocracy for his retainers. At one of these barbaric ban- 
quets as many as 18,000 persons, served in three relays, will devour 400 oxen. 











IN THE GENERAL MARKET OF ADDIS ABBABA 


The natives, although accustomed to the intense heat, carry parasols as protection against the sun. City 
life radiates from the markets, where the peasants, merchants, hillmen with spears, women, and men- 
at-arms, afoot and on donkeys, gather to barter in the open air. 
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A STREET COURT OF JUSTICE AT ADDIS ABBABA 
Witnesses testify with dramatic gestures and voluble oratory in the impromptu street courts; a passer- 


by is often called upon to act as judge, and his verdict is always accepted. 


unexplored and of which we know nothing. 
But trekking in Abyssinia is not all honey. 
There are no roads, only tracks. It is al- 
most impossible to get a guide who really 
knows any long stretch of route other than 
the ordinary caravan tracks from market 
to market. The country is cut up by 
tremendous ravines and watercourses, and 
dotted with mountains of every shape and 
size. Rivers must be forded or swum; and 
it is impossible to rely with any certainty 
on obtaining supplies of any kind. Hence 
the traveler’s caravan must be a self- 
contained unit. 

There is no more delightful experience 
than trekking through the valleys and 
across the plateaux of Abyssinia, among 
people unspoilt by contact with civiliza- 
tion, amid gorgeous scenery and in the 
brilliant sunshine of a temperate altitude. 
They have always shown us the greatest 


kindness and courtesy. Last year while. 


returning to the capital after a lengthy 
trip into the old Abyssinian Kingdom of 
Gojjam, my wife had the misfortune to 
break her arm and had to be carried for 
several days in a hammock. Passers-by 


continually stopped and inquired what 
the trouble was, and then insisted on tak- 
ing their turn in helping to carry the 
hammock for a quarter of a mile or so—a 
mark of practical courtesy and sympathy 
which would be difficult to surpass. 

It is necessary to obtain a special permit 
before one can travel in the interior. These 
permits have always afforded me a certain 
amount of amusement. They described 
the whole party in minute detail, down to 
the number of guns and revolvers carried. 
But the soldiers or officials to whom they 
had to be presented en route were quite 
unable to read and while some studied 
the permits carefully upside down, I had 
on one occasion to read it aloud to a chief 
myself. 

Very few Abyssinians outside the priest- 
hood and the officials at Addis Abbaba, 
by the way, are able to read or-write. The 
people as a whole are quite illiterate, and 
letters are not signed but sealed. The 
Empress alone is entitled to place her seal 
at the top of her letters; every one else’s 
appears below the writing. It is a graceful 
script and a picturesque language; but as 
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THE COURT OF DOMESTIC RELATIONS 


Barbed wire protects the judge and jury sitting on the verandah. If a husband and wife separate, each 
has the right at the time of the divorce to forbid the remarriage of the other with one given person. 


there are 231 letters in the alphabet, be- 
sides about 20 compounds of these, Am- 
haric is not exactly a subject that can be 
mastered in a week-end. 

There may be said to be three “estates 
of the realm”’—the ruling class, the church, 
and the people. The ruling class consists 
of the Regent, the Empress, the great 
chiefs, governors of provinces, and minis- 
ters. Of these the most important is the 
Regent, a most remarkable man of about 
thirty-five, who, earnestly desiring the 
welfare and advancement of his people, 
works from 7 in the morning till to at 
night, in the almost hopeless task of trying 
to introduce administrative reform, decent 
government, and modern institutions, 
against the opposition of the vast bulk of 
his reactionary fellows. In this he is un- 
fortunately not helped by the Empress, 
who, swayed by the upholders of the 
ancien régime, and notably the church, can- 
not be regarded as sharing his views. 

The great chiefs are wealthy and power- 
ful, and as any change must in their view 
be to their disadvantage, they are entirely 
reactionary, and opposed to all innovation. 


The governors of the provinces are, many 
of them, practically semi-independent; 
they receive no salaries, and remit to the 
central government a mere fraction of the 
taxes in cash and kind which they extract 
from the people under their control. In- 
deed, it may be said that the writ of the 
central government does not run far from 
Addis Abbaba. Of the ministers who are 
supposed to assist the Regent and the 
Empress little good can be said. There is a 
council of twenty-two, most of whom are 
politically opposed to the Regent, and 
recent appointments to that body indicate 
that merit is a bar to advancement, and 
that none but willing tools of one faction 
or another need apply. 

The church is another strange medieval 
survival: it is a powerful and wealthy 
body, owning (since the thirteenth cen- 
tury) about a quarter of the country, and 
consisting of enormous numbers of un- 
educated, idle, and useless persons, who 
do little but exist in sloth on the large rev- 
enues they draw. The head of the church, 
the Abuna, is a Copt appointed by the 
Coptic Patriarch of Alexandria; and the 
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DRINKING AT AN OPEN AIR 





« 


‘san 


The barmaids serve the customers without rising from their seats on the ground. The average Abyssinian 
likes his “tot” of spirits but has never acquired the smoking habit. 


death of the last incumbent last December 
give rise to a controversy as to whether 
this old practice should be followed in 
choosing a new Abuna or whether an Abys- 
sinian should be appointed. As in most 
other things in Abyssinia, the upholders of 
the old custom will probably triumph. 

The people are on the whole a pleasant 
race, and the farther they are from the 
capital the more pleasant they are. In 
different parts of the country different 
conditions obtain; thus for example in 
Gojjam the population is almost entirely 
Abyssinian and Christian, whereas in 
Aruni it is almost entirely Galla, pagan or 
Moslem, and the only Abyssinians are the 
officials and soldiers. The peasants, farm- 
ers, and nagadis [merchants] are, on the 
whole, an industrious and worthy popula- 
tion; but the soldiers, of whom there are 
large numbers, are the very reverse, and a 
more worthless crowd it would be hard to 
find. There are immense numbers of 
slaves and gabars [serfs] among’ /the con- 
quered populations, and with this aspect 
of the social organization of the people I 
shall deal later. 


As to the state of development reached 
by the country it is necessary to draw a 
sharp dividing line between Addis Abbaba 
and the country outside. Addis Abbaba is 
in a transitionary stage, and is suffering 
from a veneer of civilization, very lament- 
able from the point of view of those who 
knew it and liked it better years ago. The 
town has been invaded by about two 
hundred motor cars within the last two 
years; roads have been made on which 
they can run (within limits); stone 
houses roofed with tin have multiplied; 
and members of the more wealthy classes 
have commenced to wear boots. But much 
of the old remains. Sufferers from leprosy 
smallpox, and other diseases parade th: 
town and beg for alms, exhibiting revolt- 
ing sores and stumps of legs and arms. 
There is no sanitation, and hyenas and 
jackals come into the town at night to 
help the pariah-dogs do the scavenging 
work. The contrasts met with at every 
turn between the old and the new are 
amongst the most interesting and instruc- 
tive features of the place. Outside the 
capital, however, nothing has changed, and 
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the people live as they did a thousand 
years ago. 

As might be imagined, the volume of 
trade is, for so large and potentially 
wealthy a country, almost negligible, 
amounting probably to about ten million 
dollars a year in all. The rich soil on which 
two or three crops a year can be raised, 
might be infinitely more widely culti- 
vated; there are no communications other 
than a single line of railway from Jibuti to 
Addis Abbaba, and a few roads in Addis 
Abbaba; all trade and travel are carried on 
by mules, ponies, or camels, over tracks 
which in the rainy season are often impas- 
sable. 

Another difficulty which hinders de- 
velopment is the currency; the only one 
accepted is the Maria Theresa dollar, and 
large stacks of these have to be bought by 
merchants to pay for produce, and sent on 
mule-back to remote districts in order to 
carry on trading operations. Thus every 
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A PUBLIC EXECUTION 


Trials are held on the street corners, and convicted 
murderers were formerly hanged in the market 
place. This man was one of seven upon whom 
summary justice was visited. Since this photo- 
graph was taken the system of executing a death 
sentence has been changed. The convicted mur- 
derer is now confined in a smali room, and relatives 
of his victim execute the death sentence by shoot- 
ing through apertures. 








RAS TAFFARI AND RETAINERS 


The European influence on the ruler’s dress is 
shown in this photograph. The rifle across his knees 
indicates his rank as defender of the Empress and 
guardian of the church. 


transaction involves two operations—the 
purchase of dollars and the purchase of 
produce—and if a gain is made on one, the 
chances are that a loss will be made on the 
other. The rapacity of some of the pro- 
vincial governors is a further hindrance to 
production by the peasants, while the 
difficulties of dealing with many of the 
officials and authorities is a further bar to 
development by European interests. 

I have studied the problems of the 
country for nearly eight years, and have 
trekked about it, and learned something 
of the language, and I have often been 
accused of being too sympathetic and of 
taking too lenient a view of the Abyssin- 
ians in my writings. But in order to under- 
stand the position of a country it is es- 
sential to understand the mentality of its 
people, and to appreciate, even if one does 
not agree with, their point of view. 

One of their main characteristics is in- 
tense pride—pride in their country, its 
history, religion, and military successes. 
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AN EXAMPLE OF ABYSSINIA’S PENAL METHODS 


It is evident from this picture of a gang of prisoners carrying heavy bundles of lumber through the streets 
of Addis Abbaba that convicts are not mollycoddled in Abyssinia. 


This, to one familiar only with the attitude 
of a conquered Negro race, is incompre- 
hensible, and somewhat trying. Especially 
is this so when to it are added dislike and 
intense suspicion of the foreigner and his 
ways. But one can hardly wonder at this 
when one considers the low type of so- 
called “European” who has preyed on the 
Abyssinians for years, setting him a 
standard of morals and life in no way bet- 
ter than his own, cringing to the great 
and bullying the small. 

It is, moreover, only fair to say that the 
Abyssinians are almost as suspicious of 
each other, and that the Regent, for ex- 
ample, feels compelled himself to do a 
vast amount of detail work which ought 
to be left to subordinates, but which he 
cannot so delegate, owing to the absence 
of capable honest men who would follow 
his example and work straightforwardly 
pro bono publico. 

These and other difficulties make the 
task of the Regent a difficult and unenvi- 
able one, and his abilities will be taxed to 
the uttermost in dealing with the impor- 
tant problems with which his country is 
faced. Among the more important are the 
development of its resources, the or- 
ganization of administration on sound 


lines, frontier troubles, the question of 
Lake Tsana, Italian interests, and the 
League of Nations and slavery. 

Space will not permit more than a very 
brief reference to some of these questions. 
It is surely time that Abyssinia under- 
took on an adequate scale the policing and 
guarding of her frontiers; the Government 
of Kenya is obliged to spend no less than 
$200,000 a year to secure the frontier 
population against raids for ivory, cattle, 
and more rarely slaves; whilst in every 
report of the Sudan Government reference 
is made to these raiding troubles some- 
where along the 2,000 miles of British 
Territory which marches with Abyssinia. 

Then certain of the powers are pressing 
for concessions. Great Britain wishes to 
harness the waters of Lake Tsana for the 
more efficient irrigation of her cotton fields 
in the Sudan and Egypt. The farmers and 
traders of Gojjam strongly recommend 
the project, as they would distinctly benefit 
by it. But the authorities of Addis Abbaba 
are suspicious and the church is against it 
on the theory that the waters of the Blue 
Nile are sacred and should not be inter- 
fered with. Italy is asking for certain rail- 
way concessions, and other powers are 
pressing for trading and other privileges. 
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ABYSSINIAN DIGNITARIES AND THEIR RETINUES 


Abyssinia is divided into sub-kingdoms, each with a court patterned after the pomp, ceremony, and 
gold lace of the imperial court of Ras Taffari at Addis Abbaba. 


Last but not least, the slavery ques- 
tion will have to be further dealt with. 
Abyssinia was admitted to the League of 
Nations on certain conditions in this con- 
nection which, being impossible of fulfill- 
ment, have not been fulfilled; no one know- 
ing the country expected that they could. 
The problem is an extraordinarily difficult 
one, and in a country where the whole 
social system is based on domestic slavery, 
any idea of a wholesale freeing of slaves 
is, of course, sheer lunacy. 

Moreover, it is quite true that domestic 
slaves in Abyssinia are on the whole as 
happy and well-treated as members of the 
family, and that they would probably be 
much worse off if freed than they are now. 
Experiments by individuals in freeing 
their personal slaves have not proved 
conspicuously successful. The Regent has 
issued decrees providing that the children 
of slaves are born free, and reénacting the 
death penalty for slave raiding and trad- 
ing; he is also trying to establish a school 
or home for freed slaves. But this must be 
made effective, and such slave trading and 
raiding as exists, small in extent though it 
may be, must be completely stamped out. 


system (which in my view is far worse 
than slavery as it exists in Abyssinia) also 
will have to be dealt with, and it is clear 
that the League of Nations will expect 
action to be taken to treat these questions 
more adequately. In this as in all other 
matters affecting progress and reform in 
his country, Ras Taffari is undoubtedly 
sincere and genuinely desirous of proceed- 
ing on right lines. Unfortunately, the ma- 
jority of those wielding power and in- 
fluence in Abyssinia are opposed to his 
ideas and, instead of helping him, do all 
in their power to thwart him. 

To all those who, like myself, have the 
interest and welfare of Abyssinia at heart, 
it is a grievous thing that so sincere a 
patriot should not be supported by strong 
and honest men who would help him to 
steer his country through the difficult 
times that are coming, and are indeed at 
hand. But if the Regent, loyally supported 
from within and without, is able to carry 
out his ideas, then there seems no reason 
why Abyssinia should not retain her posi- 
tion as the last independent African em- 
pire, and give the lie to those who say that 


* a Hamitic race, strongly diluted by Semitic 


The question of the gabar or serfdom A blood as it is, cannot govern itself, 
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A VISIT to that old landmark in Four- 
teenth Street, Tammany Hall, is fraught 
with an interest of individual flavor. For 
many years I had looked with curiosity, 
in passing, at the dark red exterior of the 
famous Wigwam, surmounted by the 
figure of an Indian chief in an arched niche, 
impressed by the power for good, and evil, 
exerted by the celebrated organization 
therein housed. When it occurred to me 
to include an account of its chief in my 
present series of articles I pictured him 
inaccessibly intrenched in a large room in a 
remote part of the structure, fended from 
outside interference by numerous under- 
lings in anterooms that guarded the ap- 
proach. And a reasonable vision it was, in 
view of the enormous volume of duties 
that devolve upon the head of this 
triumphant society. I had overlooked the 
political value of a democratic directness 
in a machine that derives all its strength 
from the fertile soil of the masses. 
Ascending the broad steps, the double 
entrance led into a spacious foyer from 
which two sizeable auditoriums opened, 
left and right. A glance at the walls re- 
vealed decorations of flags and portraits. 
Some of the latter were of the fathers of 
our republic, others of former heads and 
officers of the society. Croker and Murphy 
were conspicuously in evidence, Washing- 
ton and Jefferson none the less so. I could 
not help wondering at the great propor- 
tion of men of enormous physique among 





The Leader of Tammany Hall 
A Man With a Minute for Every Visitor | 
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those who were gathered in the place, 
apparent models for the types in average 
political cartoons. Many of them were 
obviously of Irish extraction, though 
scrutiny revealed most of the considerable 


‘races in New York to be represented. As 


a foil to the impressive average of altitude 
and avoirdupois, one tiny, ostentatiously 
busy, wasp-like creature with bright tan 
shoes on his dapper little feet, and an ex- 
ceedingly new hat perched all too nearly 
above, declared to the world by his diligent 
air of being “in the know” that his real 
importance was in direct proportion to 
his size. 

Less than five minutes elapsed, I be- 
lieve, from the time of my reception by 
the kindly Irish door man until it became 
possible for me to follow his instructions 
and take my turn in entering a tiny parti- 
tioned enclosure at the front of the room. 
Here I entered unannounced to confront, 
at a desk, with barely enough space to 
stretch his long legs, the chief of Tam- 
many. On the ground floor, where he might 
easily be seen from the sidewalk, Judge 
Olvany was accessible to all comers. 

At a glance it was evident that he did 
his part in maintaining the average of 
physical size to which I have referred. Of 
tall athletic build, there was none of the 
accumulation of fat that was often evident 
in the outer halls. His vigorous elongated 
head rises from broad shoulders; ruddy 
skin and crisp hair with a dash of gray 
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TAMMANY HALL 


The home of the Tammany Society has a history as checkered 
as the political organization which it houses. It has passed 
through scandalous and victorious days, its halls have wit- 
nessed scenes of triumph and degradation, and its days have 
been both fat and lean. With a new leader and with members in 
high office in both New York State and New York City it now 
sees the most fulsome days of its long career, and in public 
respect it occupies a higher niche than ever before. 


bespeak splendid health, and a contagious, 
whimsical smile full enjoyment of it. His 
greeting was jovial, and his voice, as we 
chatted, had a chuckling, boyish quality. 
Contact with him could easily plant the 
seed of optimism into one’s breast on a 
pessimistic day. 

I explained to him the nature of the 
articles and portraits that I had in hand, 
and said that I would like to “do” him. 

““Do’ me?” he grinned, “for how 
much?”’ 

“As much as possible,’ I replied, en- 
tering into the spirit of the jest. 

“Fair enough!” he chuckled. 

I then told him the names of some of 
the subjects for my series. 


“Good Lord!” he exclaimed, 
“T don’t see why you want me. 
I’m not in that class; they’re 
away over my head! How long 
will it take?” 

I estimated the time required. 

“T’m sorry, but I couldn’t 
devote that much time to the 
King of England until this elec- 
tion is over. Come to see me in 
a few weeks and we will fix it 


up.” 

Our next meeting was in his 
law office in Madison Avenue 
some months later. Here, while 
numerous callers were kept at 
bay, we chatted as I sketched 
for a short while. As I entered 
the room he was hunched be- 
hind his large desk apparently 
in deep thought, and the ex- 
pression of his face more nearly 
indicated the “ Big Boss.” After 
our greeting he was his smil- 
ing, jovial self again, and as I 
worked he told me some things 
about himself. 

Born in New York of parents 
of Irish extraction, he is of the 
third generation of his family 
in America. No. 1 Pike Street in 
the lower East Side was his 
natal place, but his family 
moved to Greenwich Village in 
his early infancy and he has 
lived in that vicinity ever since. 
He attended public school Number 3, took 
a course after that in Sneffner’s Business 
College, studied law at New York Univer- 
sity,and was admitted to the bar at the age 
of twenty-one. A short résumé of his record 
since that time is of interest in showing 
that a new type of leader has come to 
Tammany Hall from whom we may hope 
for better government than has emanated 
from that organization for a long time 
past—perhaps during its entire existence 
as a force in politics. 

Six of his early years were spent in the 
Corporation Counsel’s office, after which 
he was elected Alderman. Leaving this 
post to resume the practice of law, he 
next entered public service as a deputy fire 
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commissioner under 
Mayor Gaynor. An 
appointment as sher- 
iff’s counsel by Sher- 
iff AlSmith followed, 
with reappointments 
by Sheriffs Knott 
and Nagel. He re- 
signed from this post 
to accept Governor 
Smith’s appoint- 
ment as Judge of the 
Court of General 
Sessions, which is 
New York City’s 
highest criminal 
court. He occupied 
this judgeship for 
seven months with- 
out one appeal from 
a decision. As Trial 
Commissioner in the 
Fire Department he 
did not have one re- 
versal of a decision in two and a half 
years, and this in spite of the fact that 
the Appellate Court is usually lenient 
toward firemen because of their frequent 
records for bravery. 

“T was always careful never to break 
a man unless it could not be avoided; 
when absolutely necessary, of course, it 
had to be done,” he said. “During the 
entire time I held that post I attended all 
three-alarm fires personally whatever the 
hour of day or night.” 

During eight years in the law depart- 
ment of the Sheriff’s Council, Judge Ol- 
vany lost only one case, involving the 
small sum of a hundred dollars, and that 
was on a question of fact, in which the 
Appellate Division reversed the Supreme 
Court which had decided in favor of the 
Sheriff. In view of the fact that the 
Sheriff’s office has more litigation than 
any other office in the City of New York 
this constitutes one detail of a record of 
which any one might be proud. 

“My first job commanded a salary of 
three dollars a week,”’ Judge Olvany con- 
tinued with a reminiscent smile, “and my 
chief, H. Percival Butler, United States 
Commissioner, had a talent very much in 














TAMMANY’S BIG THREE 


Leader Olvany, Mayor 
James J. Walker of New 
York City, and Governor 
Alfred E. Smith, with the 
smiles of election victory 
upon their faces. 


your line. He was given to illustrating his 
briefs with very able sketches, and he 
would sometimes send me out to identify 
and locate a man with a portrait sketch 
done from memory as my clue. His brother 
was a well-known artist of the time, and 
I am sure Butler himself could have suc- 
ceeded in that line if he had wished.” 

Our next meeting was at Judge Olvany’s 
home in lower Fifth Avenue. He awaited 
me in the drawing room of a spacious 
apartment. The furniture was of a modern- 
ized Louis Quinze design; the place gave 
an impression of comfort and moderate 
luxury. As I settled myself in a proffered 
chair my host lifted from the table a large 
volume in a handsome early-eighteenth- 
century binding, saying: 

“Here is something that I think may 
interest you. It is a recent gift from an old 
friend.” 

I was interested. Here was a different 
slant on the chieftain, revealing him in the 
role of the bibliophile. I turned over the 
vacant fly leaves coveting them for the 
possibility of priceless etching impressions 
that paper of this age can yield, and ar- 
rived at the title page. “Histoire de 
France” was the subject in hand, with 
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typically intricate subtitles forming a 
résumé that filled the page, terminating 
with the name of the printer, the date, 
and the address in Paris where the volume 
was produced. Turning again, the beautiful 
typography was adorned with fine capitals 
that contrasted well with the age-yellowed 
sheets. Several more steps in my explora- 
tion brought an amused laugh from the 
Judge. The remainder of the pages had 
been glued together and hollowed out to 
form a cigar box. 

“Now, will you have a cigar?” he smiled. 

Judge Olvany has always been fond of 
outdoor sports. As a youngster he was an 
enthusiast in the impromptu baseball of 
the back lots, fished the waters in the 
environs of Manhattan, and became a 
really expert swimmer. In these busy times 
his chief recreation is derived from golf 
once each week. Unless business interferes 
with his routine he retires every night at 
ten or eleven, and rises at 7:30 no matter 
how late he has retired the night before. 

“T put in long days, and sometimes 
have to work at night,” he said, “but 
when I go to bed I sleep instantly. I put all 
thought out of my mind and go to it. It’s 
a busy life, running my law business and 
Tammany too. I never refuse to see any 
one who wants to see me, but of course I 
have learned to keep the line stepping 
rather rapidly. I should never get through 
the day if I didn’t.” 

Judge Olvany is the first Tammany 
leader who has had the advantage of a 
college education. The others were natural 
leaders who rose unassisted from the ranks. 
Several times the present incumbent 
spoke with great respect and deference of 
his predecessor, the silent Murphy. 

“He was a great man,” he said, “and 
one possessed of a dominating personality. 
He had a clear and simple process of 
thought that led him unerringly to the 
heart of any subject. Often I have seen 
him in conference with men of high distinc- 
tion and education, sitting in silence as 
they elaborately discussed ways and means 
for the solution of some .important prob- 
lem, and, when they seemed farthest from 
it, with a few concise words he would give 
them the solution, clear as crystal, off- 
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hand. And it would be perfect. Leading 
Tammany is a job that demands quick-fire 
decisions all day long. Murphy was a 
genius at giving them.” 

“T suppose, however, that you have 
your own scheme of running things that 
differs somewhat from his,” I suggested. 

“Not for the present, at any rate,’’ he 
replied. “I follow Murphy’s policies in 
conducting the business of the organiza- 
tion. There will be no radical changes. 
Actually, there is no such thing as Tam- 
many Hall in politics, anyway. I am the 
executive head of the Democratic County 
Committee of New York County, and in 
that capacity I am in politics. The Tam- 
many Society originated as a patriotic 
organization only and was not associated 
with political things for a long period 
after its foundation. Then by degrees it 
became the club, after a fashion, of the 


‘Democratic party, and its membership 


has grown into vast political power. Think 
of carrying New York City by a plurality 
of 517,000. 

“The people want good and efficient 
government and Tammany usually gives 
it. If we do not we are kicked out. And it 
is no small job to administer the affairs of 
New York City. Think of some of the de- 
tails of expenditure, for example: For the 
bridge across the Narrows, $100,000,000; 
for the New Hudson River Bridge, 
$70,000,000; and subway contracts ag- 
gregating $600,000,000. Piers now cost 
from three to four millions each. The city 
budget rivals the national budget.” 

Grave responsibilities certainly rest 
upon the shoulders that bear the toga of 
Murphy, Croker, and Tweed—responsi- 
bilities that have not always been well 
discharged in the past. Ugly stains are 
upon the mantle that saw rough usage at 
the hands of Fernando Wood, that first 
usurper of a formerly distributed power, 
whose supporters and tributaries were 
gamblers, brothel keepers, and gangsters, 
and who represented the low-water mark 
of his day in civic corruption. In the bud 
of his triumph he was shouldered aside 
by William M. Tweed, who set new records 
by lining his own pockets to the extent of 
two million dollars or more, and those of 
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OLD TAMMANY 

LEADERS 
Tweed, on the left, by his 
grafting brought Tammany 
into such disrepute that its 
name became a synonym 
for corruption. “Honest 
John” Kelly (center), the 
brick mason who followed 
Tweed, did not dispel its 
bad_ reputation. Richard 
Croker (upper right) was 
a machinist and pugilist 
who retired with a fortune. 
Charles F. Murphy (right), a 
street-car driver and saloon 
keeper, ruled for twenty- 
two years and had a repu- 
tation for political astute- 
ness which finally brought 
victories. Olvany succeeded 
Murphy. 


his associates with millions more. Tracked 
to earth largely through the agency of the 
powerful Nast cartoons and newspaper 
exposés, the creator of the tiger emblem 
and author of the utterance, ‘Well, what 
are you going to do about it?” died in 
contrition at Ludlow Street Jail—a pitiful 
anticlimax after his day of glory. “Honest” 
John Kelly followed through vulgar 
triumph to an end almost as bitter. Then 
Croker, a subtler master, failed to remove 
the accumulation of stains. 

But our hopes for the new ruler are well 
founded. Not only is his political record 
extremely good, but his reputation for 
personal probity is such that his advent 
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several years ago was ac- 
claimed on all sides, and 
no error seems to have 
been made. I mentioned 
to him the opprobrium 
that Tammany has borne 
because of the acts of 
his predecessors and 
others, and asked for an 
expression of his opinion 
on the subject of graft. 

“Tf there is the slight- 
est suspicion of grafting 
fastened upon any one 
in our organization,” he 
said, “his resignation is 
demanded at once. We 
will not tolerate it for 
a moment. I state with positive convic- 
tion that New York is the cleanest and 
best-governed city in the world. There is 
less corruption in New York than in some 
cities of one tenth its size. Dishonesty is 
bound to crop out occasionally in any or- 
ganization, but as soon as it is discovered 
in the government of New York it is 
rooted out. The city is kept clean morally, 
too. There are no women walking the 
streets for vicious purposes; vice doubtless 
exists and always has and will, but at 
least it is kept in hiding and cannot flaunt 
itself as a constant temptation. There is 
no open gambling in New York. It is im- 
possible for a stranger to come here and 
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find lewd women or gambling houses. I 
should not know where to look for them 
myself. 

“We have the greatest fire and police 
departments in the world. The members 
of these organizations are fearless, and 
willing to risk their lives at any moment. 
The whole morale of the city employees is 
of the highest order.” 

I mentioned the predominance of Irish 
blood in the New York government. 

“The Irish are natural leaders,” Judge 
Olvany continued, “the ‘strain of Limer- 
ick’ keeps them at the top. They have 
the ability to handle men. Even the 
Jewish districts have Irish leaders. The 
Jews want to be ruled by them. But the 
Democratic organization knows no race, 
creed, or religion in politics. There is a 
deep-rooted impression that it is control- 
led by Irish Catholics, and that Tammany 
is an Irish Catholic organization composed 
mainly of blood from the old sod, but this 
error is easily rectified.” 

He walked into an adjoining room and 
returned with a small folder in his hand. 

“Here are the facts about Tammany,” 
he said, “and they will be a great surprise 
to the average person. The actual head 
of the Tammany Society, John R. Voorhis, 
is an American by birth and Dutch Re- 
formed by religion. The second in com- 
mand is Father of the Council, Dr. 
Thomas Darlington, American-born and 
an Episcopalian. The third in command, 
Treasurer William Sohmer, is of German 
birth and a German Lutheran. Fourth in 
rank is Secretary Willis Holly, American- 
born, Unitarian. The fifth, Sagamore 
George Kreygenbohn, American-born, 
Episcopalian, and the sixth Wiskinkie W. 
Duffy, American-born Catholic. 

“Of the twelve sachems all are American- 
born, six are Catholics and six are not. 
A more even distribution of religions and 
a higher average of American birth would 
be hard to find in any New York organiza- 
tion that is not fundamentally racial or 
religious. Few people suspect the age of 
Tammany, or know its long and dis- 
tinguished history. The Society is 138 
years old, having received its charter in 
New York in 1789. George Washington 
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was one of its sachems, and the five Presi- 
dents of the United States who succeeded 
him were all elected to, and accepted, 
positions as sachems of Tammany. Lincoln 
expressed his gratitude to the Society for 
its loyal services in the Civil War.” 

“What do you think will be the attitude 
of Governor Smith toward the Democratic 
Presidential nomination, and what of his 
chances of election if nominated?”’ I asked. 

“T can give no expression of opinion 
about the Governor,” he replied. “He has 
no organization and has not even said that 
he would be willing to run. Yet letters 
come to us from all over the country, from 
Republicans as well as from Democrats, 
wanting to back him and be on the band 
wagon because of his excellent record. 
The reasons for his great popularity are 
obvious. He has deep interest in the com- 
mon people, and in humanitarian legisla- 
tion. He knows New York as few do. Elihu 
Root has praised him for his knowledge of 
constitutional law. I feel, and many 
people do, that he would make a good 
President.” 

“The present incumbent in that office 
has made a good showing,” I suggested. 

“Yes,” he agreed, “he works and keeps 
his mouth shut. 

“Walker has been a great popular suc- 
cess as mayor,” he continued. “He is alert, 
has magnetism and a marked gift for pat 
public speaking. He speaks English, too. 
He is a college man, of course, but it does 
not always follow. I was associated, for 
example, with one college man who had 
received an extra degree, and I had to do 
all his spelling for him and re-vamp his 
English as well. 

“Politics in New York is usually a hard 
game. One must keep constantly in the 
limelight, must continue to capture the 
public fancy to be a lasting success. Good 
men often lose out because, after’a de- 
feat, the public is likely to lose interest 
in them. It may be through no fault of 
their own; often it is the result of a general 
party upheaval. New York is a nine-day 
town. No thrill holds it very long. The 
interest of the masses in one subject is 
usually confined to about that space of 
time. The people must have fresh sensa- 
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tions. Lindbergh is the present 
rage, but even he will fade in a 
short time.” 

“How soon, do you think?” 

“He has done a great thing, 
and will live in serious minds 
for a long time, but he will 
hold the popular fancy for about 
three months, is my guess. And 
that is achieved by few. The 
average mind flits easily from 
one sensation to another in this 
complicated age of amusement. 
Every one has money enough to 
seek diversion, and the demand 
causes diversions of every kind 
to glut the market. The com- 
mon people are rich, richer in 
proportion than most of the 
middle classes, especially pro- 
fessional people. Just imagine; 
steam fitters get as much as 
$10,000 a year! It is astonish- 
ing. It is not an age of quiet 
thought and comparison of real 
values.” 

“That is particularly true of 
America,” I replied. “ Itissuffer- 
ing, if that is possible, from 
over-prosperity that expresses 


enjoy a large measure of Vic- 
torian quiet as recompense for 
their comparative poverty.” 

“Yes, I suppose that is true. I certainly 
found things quite different when I was 
there. I had never been abroad and had 
long promised myself that pleasure. I got 
out my old geography that I had used in 
school as a boy and looked on the map at 
the countries that had piqued my curiosity 
then. I made an itinerary and visited the 
lot—Italy, France, Switzerland, Germany, 
England, and Ireland. We traveled largely 
by motor and saw much in the short time 
at our disposal.” 
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“THE GRAND OLD MAN OF TAMMANY” 


: ; é The present Grand Sachem of St. Tammany Society, John R. 
itself in a very material way. Voorhis, celebrated his ninety-eighth birthday late in July. 
Most European countries still George Washington and the five Presidents who succeeded him 


served as sachems. The society received its charter in 1789. 


The sketch was finished, I packed my 
kit, and we left the house together. 

“Let me give you a lift,” he said. 

“But I go farther than Fourteenth 
Street,” I replied, taking for granted that 
he was going to the Hall. 

“So do I. I have to work at my own 
business sometimes, you know.” 

“True,” I replied. “I imagine your politi- 
cal position helps the other considera- 
bly.” 

“Well, it doesn’t do it any harm,” he 
smiled. 








Cracker-Barrel Diplomacy 
Why We Need Reorganization in the Archaic State Department 
HENRY KITTREDGE NORTON 


The net cost of our State Department and Foreign Service for 1926 was $1,350,000 
—a fraction of the sum spent on the Army, Navy, and the other larger government 





departments. Yet the main duty of the State Department is to lead the nation 
along the roads of peace. Plainly, the department needs expansion to meet modern 
conditions and the new position of the United States among world powers, as this 
article discloses. The author of this article is a close student of international rela- 


tions and the author of several books. 


ON A BLEAK MORNING in January 
last a group of nine men gathered about a 
mahogany table in one of the myriad lux- 
urious offices in lower New York. Alert, 
keen, forceful they were, from the white- 
haired gentleman at the head of the table 
to the youngest, who sat at the opposite 
end. For an hour and a half they deliber- 
ated. One man advanced an idea. Another 
ruthlessly shattered it. A third picked up 
the fragments and pieced them together 
in new form. A fourth offered a different 
plan. At last by dint of blows and counter- 
blows there was hammered out a decision. 
The white-haired gentleman briefly stated 
it and adjourned the meeting. 

The annual salaries of the men around 
the table totaled over a quarter of a million 
dollars. The subject of discussion was the 
corporation’s policy in a matter involving 
perhaps a half-million dollars. When the 
meeting was over, the job was done—and 
done right. 


On the same bleak January morning, in 
an office in Washington, two men sat at a 
table in earnest converse. One of these was 
also white-haired, while the other might 
have been the twin brother of the young 
man who sat opposite the presiding officer 
at the corporation meeting. The younger 
man was reading to his superior from a 
document and frequently stopped to an- 
swer questions or to make changes at his 
suggestion. It was apparent that the 
younger man was very well acquainted 


with the matter under discussion and 
equally apparent that the older man was 
making the decisions. At last the document 
appeared to be satisfactory to the white- 
haired gentleman and the young man re- 
spectfully withdrew. 

These two individuals were concerned 
with no trifle such as a half-million dollars. 
They were determining the policy of the 
United States in the Far East—the course 
of action of the most powerful nation in 
the world in the most intricate of inter- 
national problems. 


The contrast between these two pictures 
could be repeated ad infinitum. American 
business has discovered not only that two 
heads are better than one but that a half- 
dozen or a dozen heads are better than two, 
so much better that it is willing to pay 
what is necessary to get the best brains 
available and then rub them together until 
it strikes out the biggest ideas of which 
they are capable. Because it has done this, 
American business is no longer housed in 
a corner store, its offerings to the public 
displayed in boxes and bins scattered 
about the room, while the presiding genius 
keeps his books in pencil on the bottom of 
an inverted cracker-barrel. The organiza- 
tion and methods of American business 
to-day’ stand as a model for the other 
nations of the world. 

The State Department furnishes no 
such model for the foreign offices of other 
nations. Its evolution has been much more 
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leisurely and at times halting. It has, to be 
sure, recently given up the letter-press and 
become so modern as to use carbon copies 
and filing cabinets. The first few months 
of the Great War brought home to those 
in charge that one file marked “War” 
would no longer suffice to hold all of the 
papers relating to that all-absorbing sub- 
ject. Despite these changes, the State 
Department still retains many of the 
characteristics of the cracker-barrel days, 
and the results of its 
labors, as they are born 
in definite policies, often 
betray their humble 
parentage. 

While the depart- 
ment has remained in 
a state of arrested de- 
velopment, American 
business has extended 
our interests to the far 
corners of the earth and 
doubled and redoubled 
them in value. This pro- 
cess was in full swing 
before the war, but that 
upheaval so accelerated 
it that when the figures 
for 1914 are compared 
with those for 1926 the 
contrast is sufficiently 
striking to make clear 
the added burden and 
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story. There is relativity in world politics 
as there is in physics. Not only have our 
foreign interests increased but we have 
stepped into the front rank of nations in 
power and wealth and influence. We are 
at once the world’s greatest creditor and 
the world’s strongest competitor. In short, 
the importance of the department which 
guides the destinies of this country in the 
international world has passed out of the 
realm where figures offer any measure of 
value and has entered 
the realm of imponder- 
ables where only the 
best brains we can find 
will be adequate to the 
task. 

We must under our 
system expect to have 
good and bad Secreta- 
ries of State—or at least 
better and worse ones. 
There was a time when 
that meant the whole 
difference between an 
able and a_ bungling 
foreign policy. In those 
days the Secretary was 
pretty much the de- 
partment. The staff was 
not overburdened and 
easily carried the load 
© Harris & Ewing of routine work. Ques- 
tions of high policy were 





responsibility upon the Secretary of State, who is compelled to rare and could usually 


Department of State. 


our foreign trade has 

increased 140 per cent. Our invest- 
ments abroad have grown 400 per cent. 
Our shipping has doubled. We haveestab- 
lished more than one hundred American 
banks abroad, where there were none in 
1914. American Chambers of Commerce 
in foreign countries have multiplied ten- 
fold, while their membership is now thirty- 
five times as great. Foreign travel takes 
eight persons abroad for every one that 
went in 1914. 

Such figures alone would have been suffi- 
cient reason for a proportionate increase in 
the facilities of the State Department. 
But such figures tell only a part of the 


carry on an enormously increased diplo- 5 : 
matic business with an archaic organiza- be decided in accord- 
Between those years tion unfitted to present-day conditions. 


ance with some broad 
principle drawn from 
the Declaration of Independence, the 
Bible, or some other early classic. The 
personality of the Secretary determined an 
easily understood issue and the country 
applauded or condemned. 

Those fair days are gone, never to re- 
turn. An incapable Secretary could still 
wreck the nation’s foreign policies, but the 
ablest man in the world would find himself 
hopelessly handicapped in trying to build 
them up. No human mind can comprehend 
in their entirety all of the complicated 
problems which go to make up the tangled 
network of present-day world-politics. We 
have reached the stage in our national de- 
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velopment where it is imperative that we 
have an adequate organization for the 
proper handling of our international rela- 
tions. The State Department as it is operat- 
ing presents no such organization. It is a 
patchwork of laws and customs which is 
incapable of functioning efficiently as a 
piece of governmental machinery. 

As it is a patchwork, it must be exam- 
ined a piece at a time. First, take the 
Foreign Service—and here one thing must 
be understood at the 
beginning. The Foreign 
Service is not the whole 
State Department. The 
Foreign Service is com- 
posed of diplomatic sec- 
retaries and consular 
officers. It does not in- 
clude the Secretary of 
State, the officials of 
the State Department, 
or the members of the 
staff in the State De- 
partment. Neither does 
it include the higher 
diplomatic officers, am- 
bassadors and minis- 
ters. 

The Foreign Service, 
as it exists at present, 
is governed by the 
Rogers Act of 10924. 
Previous to this act, 
there had been a diplo- 
matic service and acon- 
sular service. While the 
higher consular salaries ran to respect- 
able figures, many of the consuls were 
unable to live at their posts on the com- 
pensation which the government allowed 
them. As for the diplomatic secretaries, 
there were few, if any, posts where a 
man could live on his salary, in no case 
more than $4,000. In this branch, a private 
income or a wealthy bride was a practical 
necessity. The service attracted young men 
of wealth and breeding who found in the 
social life of foreign capitals and in the 
promiscuous deference paid to everybody 
in diplomatic circles satisfactions unat- 
tainable at home and for which they were 
willing to pay liberally in living expenses, 


A “career man 
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who, until his recent 
appointment as Ambassador to Turkey, 
was Under Secretary of State. 





These young men—they were numerous in 
the diplomatic service—constituted what 
came to be known as the “white-spat 
corps.” Serviceable as they might be in 
decorating tea parties at embassies and 
legations, and even though they might per- 
functorily perform the clerical work which 
fell to them, they were unpromising as raw 
material from which to make international 
statesmen. 

The Rogers Act undertook to better 
this. It abolished the 
diplomatic and consular 
services as separate or- 
ganizations and com- 
bined their personnel 
into one Foreign Ser- 
vice. A new scale of 
salaries ranging from 
$2,400 to $9,000 was 
established. The pur- 
pose of the act, of 
course, was to pay such 
salaries as would attract 
more able men into the 
service and keep them 
there. In time, that pur- 
pose may be accom- 
plished, but the im- 
mediate effect was to 
boost the salary of the 
$4,000 man to $9,000, 
and others in propor- 
tion. It, of course, 
changed neither the 
qualifications nor the 
character of the men al- 
ready in theservice. The same men, includ- 
ing the “white-spat corps,” simply got 
more pay. The Rogers Act also placed an 
age limit of thirty-five years upon men 
entering the Foreign Service. This cre- 
ated an effective monopoly of the higher 
grades in favor of the men already in the 
service. 

The Rogers Act laid the foundation for 
an efficient Foreign Service. It provides a 
salary of $2,400 a year for young men who 
are able to pass the examinations and it 
gives them the promise of reasonable ad- 
vancement and of adequate salaries so long 
as they remain in the service. All of this 
may be very useful fifteen years from now, 
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when the higher type of young men com- 
ing in under the new regulations shall have 
acquired the training and the experience 
which will fit them for the more responsible 
positions. Meantime, however, the Foreign 
Service, at least in the higher grades, is 
manned by those who came in under the 
old system, the inadequacies of which 
necessitated the passage of the Rogers Act. 
Among these the members of the “ white- 
spat corps”’ still hold a prominent place. 
Such is the Foreign 
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wash before he goes to the office. Nor is 
laundering his hobby. 

Such things are serious enough, but per- 
haps the worst feature of the present 
arrangement is that there is practically no 
possibility of training and developing men 
from lower grades to fill the higher offices 
in the Department. In the main, there is 
no way open from the lower offices of 
the Department to the higher executive 
positions and also, in the main, there is no 

material in the lower 





Service as it exists to- 
day. In the Depart- 
ment of State itself the 
Rogers Act made no 
changes. The old regu- 
lations still apply. 
While a man may enter 
the Foreign Service at 
a salary of $2,400 a 
year, he enters the staff 
of the Department of 
State at $1,320. Thus, 
while the Foreign Ser- 
vice is able to attract a 
fair selection of the best 
material in each year’s 
crop of college gradu- 
ates, the State Depart- 
ment receives few 
applications except 
from those who are 
unable to get good 
jobs elsewhere. In other 
words, the material 
which now comes into 
the Foreign Service 
may contain the makings of a corps 
of able diplomats: that which comes 
into the Department is the stuff of which 
clerks, and none too good clerks, are made. 

Salaries in the Department were held 
to the old figure. After fifteen or twenty 
years of faithful service in the Department, 
a man can look forward to the munificent 
income of $3,600—in a few cases $4,000— 
a year. Any one who has tried to bring up 
a family in Washington knows what this 
means. It means, in one case at least, that 
one of the responsible officers of the State 
Department gets up at five o’clock every 
Monday morning and does the family 
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Recently promoted from Assistant Secre- 
tary of State to Under Secretary. He is 
not a “career man,” and was formerly Mr. 
Kellogg’s law partner in St. Paul. 


offices which could be 
developed for the higher 
offices if the way were 
open. 

What then are the 
more responsible posi- 
tions? One of the most 
important is the Solici- 
tor of the Department 
of State. Upon him 
rests the responsibility 
for the interpretation 
of the rights of the 
United States and of 
its nationals under 
treaties and other inter- 
national agreements. 
Every document of im- 
portance leaving the 
Department must re- 
ceive his approval so 
that no rights may be 
inadvertently preju- 
diced. The Solicitor 
must have a profound 
knowledge of interna- 
tional law and an intimate acquaintance 
with international precedent and procedure. 
It isa post which requires abilities and train- 
ing rarely found among lawyers of the coun- 
try, abilities which would command in pri- 
vate practice an income which would run to 
five or six figures. The United States makes 
for this service the magnificent offer of 
$6,000 a year. This is the regular salary 
provided for men assigned as solicitors to 
all the government Departments. Because 
it is possible to hire lawyers to do the per- 
functory work of drawing leases and pass- 
ing on contracts in the Departments of 
Commerce or of Agriculture—ordinary 
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routine work which any reasonably in- 
telligent member of the bar from any cor- 
ner of the Union can do—for $6,000 a 
year, therefore the Solicitor of the De- 
partment of State, who has under him 
eighteen assistants and who must assume 
responsibilities of the gravest character 
in the intercourse of the United States 
with foreign nations, must also be held 
to a salary of $6,000! 

For the purpose of concentrating special 
attention on various parts of the world, 
the Department maintains six geographical 
divisions: Western Europe, Eastern Eu- 
rope, the Near East, the Far East, Latin 
America, and Mexico. The Chiefs of these 
divisions are’directly responsible for the 
gathering and interpretation of informa- 
tion and material on the parts of the world 
assigned to them and their work is relied 
upon by the Secretary in the formulation 
of American policy. They build the founda- 
tions upon which our international policies 
are erected. Their importance in the di- 
recting of our relations with other nations 
can hardly be exaggereated. The ideal 
Chief of Division would be a man of ma- 
ture years with long experience both in 
the countries over which he has direct 
supervision and in other parts of the 
world. More than that, he should have 
long and intimate contact in the Depart- 
ment with the actual operation of our 
policies. Yet such men are not trained in 
the Department. Like Topsy, they “just 
grow.”’ Small wonder if, when grown, they 
resemble Topsy in other respects. 

Above the Chiefs of Division are four 
Assistant Secretaries of State and the 
Under Secretary of State. These are the 
executive officers who administer the De- 
partment and the Foreign Service, who 
give instructions to ambassadors and min- 
isters, and who directly aid the Secretary 
in shaping and carrying out the policies 
which guide the destinies of the United 
States, those policies which make for good 
or bad relations with our neighbors, and 
which may mean peace or war. To each of 
these five officials a parsimonious govern- 
ment offers $7,500 a year—about half of 
what it costs them to live suitably in the 
national capital. Under the stress of 
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emergency, able men can be found to make 
the sacrifice necessary to fill these offices. 
But year in and year out it is hard to con- 
vince five men possessing the qualifications 
that these posts demand, that they should 
go on indefinitely paying out their own 
funds for the privilege of serving the gov- 
ernment. The post may appear highly 
honorable, but the man who can fill it 
adequately has little need of spending his 
income for such rewards. For the man de- 
serving of honor, honors cease to be honors 
when they must be purchased. 


Such is the wobbly structure which Con- 
gress has erected to support the Secretary 
of State in his conduct of the foreign rela- 
tions of the country. It does not takea 
microscopic examination to see that in 
these circumstances an able Secretary will 
be sadly handicapped and a less able man 
may make a fearful mess of things. 

Finding a lot of offices requiring ability 
and experience far beyond the reach of the 
salaries attached to them, the Secretary 
is forced to fall back upon the Foreign 
Service men. One after another is called 
back to Washington to assume executive 
responsibility. At the present time two 
of the Assistant Secretaries of State and 
all Chiefs of Division are Foreign Service 
men. In the case of the latter, they bring 
with them their Foreign Service salaries 
which, as has been pointed out, are much 
higher than those in the Department. The 
result is that five of the Chiefs of Division 
receive higher salaries than their superior 
officers, the Assistant Secretaries of State 
and the Under Secretary. (The sixth 
Division is in charge of an Acting Chief of 
lower rank.) 

This anomaly probably produces little 
friction among the executive officers, but 
the same lack of personnel throughout the 
Department has necessitated calling in 
many other Foreign Service officers. 
There are now more than fifty of them in 
Washington working alongside members of 
the staff who for the same work, and in 
many cases more important work, receive 
half the salary. The effect upon the morale 
of the Department is obvious. No such 
condition would be tolerated in private 
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business for five minutes—and yet the 
Department of State is so tied down that 
it is practically helpless in the matter. 

While the evidences of this disorganiza- 
tion are ample all through the Depart- 
ment, its evil effects in the Foreign Service 
itself have obtained more publicity. Sev- 
eral able and experienced men have 
recently resigned and some of them have 
not hesitated to express their dissatisfac- 
tion with the system of assignment and 
promotion in force in 
the Department. Imag- 
ine the opportunity for 
criticism when not long 
ago three men from the 
Foreign Service were 
appointed as Ministers 
to posts in Europe and 
two of these men were 
members of the Board 
and Committee which 
recommends promo- 
tions. It isnot necessary 
to question their quali- 
fications. The mere fact 
that members of the 
Board received prefer- 
ence issufficient toshow 
the evil of the arrange- 
ment. 

Another feature of 
the appointment of 
these three Ministers 
has a still more signifi- 
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The new Minister to Canada is a “career 
man” who, during his service of nearly 


men. Many of these have acquitted them- 
selves with the highest credit. It is not the 
best system, but it has worked. It is rare 
indeed, however, to find a man who can 
fill the office of Assistant Secretary of 
State without special training and expe- 
rience. In other words, the offices from 
which these new Ministers were “pro- 
moted” are of far greater importance and 
require higher qualifications than the posts 
to which they have been sent. In fact, they 
will receive instructions 
in their new posts from 
the very men who suc- 
ceed them at their desks 
in the State Depart- 
ment. And yet, because 
of our topsy-turvy sal- 
ary system, it is a pro- 
motion to go from As- 
sistant Secretary at 
$7,500 a year to Min- 
ister at $10,000. The 
effects of such an ar- 
rangement upon the 
operation of the De- 
partment are deplor- 
able. 

They are equally de- 
plorable in the Foreign 
Service itself, for by 
this process it is be- 
coming so rarified in the 
higher altitudes that its 
personnel is quite une- 


cant bearing upon the twenty-five years, has been Under Secre- qual to the task it 
efficiency of the Depart- tary of State and Ambassador to Belgium. js called upon to per- 


ment of State. Two of 

them were Assistant Secretaries of State, 
the third was chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Personnel Board. Thus 
three of the eight most important posi- 
tions of the Department were vacated on 
the same day and the Secretary faced with 
the necessity of filling them as best he 
could. He must necessarily bring in some 
more of the Foreign Service officers, some 
of them perhaps from the still prominent 
“‘white-spat corps.” 

But ‘that is not all. These newly 
appointed Ministers go to posts abroad 
such as we have filled for years with law- 
yers, bankers, merchants, and literary 





form. A number of our 
legations are without secretaries and 
many of them are understaffed. The con- 
ditions are aggravated by the fact that 
many of the secretaries in the legations 
and embassies that do have them are 
younger men of little training and less ex- 
perience. There are many countries with 
which we have no commercial treaties and 
the Secretary of State has said that it is 
impossible to take up the question of new 
treaties because he has no qualified men 
to put to work on them. 


There are a number of evils which must 
be recognized with regard to the organiza- 
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tion of the State Department and the 
necessary steps taken to improve them. 
Some of these steps can be taken by the 
administration without legislation, but the 
most important ones require action by 
Congress. 

First, we must recognize that the Rogers 
Act did not provide us with a highly skilled 
and effective Foreign Service. It simply 
opened the way for young men, college 
graduates for the most part, to enter the 
diplomatic service with the prospect of 
making it a career. This provision, as it 
has been in force less than three years, 
has made its influence felt only in the low- 
est ranks of the service. Neither in num- 
bers nor in qualifications, taking the ser- 
vice by and large, have we an adequate 
diplomatic personnel, nor shall we have 
untila decade or two have passed and years 
of training and experience have brought 
gray hairs to the heads and wisdom to the 
minds of the young men who have entered 
the service under the Rogers Act. Under 
these circumstances it is necessary to make 
the most of the ability and experience 
which are to be found in the higher ranks of 
the Foreign Service, but this ability and 
experience are sorely needed in the consular 
and secretarial grades. It will be five or 
ten years before it will be safe to establish 
a regular practice of promoting men from 
these grades to posts as ministers or am- 
bassadors. Until that time arrives we shall 
do far better to continue the former prac- 
tice of calling in qualified men from other 
fields who are willing to make the necessary 
financial sacrifices to represent the United 
States at the capitals of foreign countries. 

Meantime, immediate attention should 
be given to the reorganization of the State 
Department itself, lest the flimsy structure 
come tumbling about the heads of the men 
in it. The posts of Under Secretary, As- 
sistant Secretary, and Chief of Division 
should be put upon a salary basis which 
will enable the Secretary of State to call 
to them the best-qualified men in the 
country and make them the goal of the 
ambitions of both the men in the Foreign 
Service and the staff officers of the De- 
partment. They should not be mere way- 
stations on the road to legations. 
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Further, the important positions in the 
Department, such as the Solicitor and the 
Economic Adviser and their chief assist- 
ants, should be provided with salaries 
which will attract able men. There should 
also be made a provision for bringing new 
material into the staff of the Department 
similar to that which the Rogers Act has 
made for the Foreign Service. There is no 
reason why the way should not be open 
for a limited number of young men to enter 
the Department each year at a salary of 
$2,400, just as they can now enter the 
Foreign Service. 

But this costs money! Certainly it does. 
But making the changes suggested will 
not cost so much as will failure to make 
them. We are paying for inadequacies 
in our diplomacy manyfold what would 
enable us to have an efficient service. We 
recognize this readily in connection with 
the Army and Navy and we cheerfully 
appropriate for their maintenance upwards 
of $675,000,000 a year. For the State De- 
partment, upon whose careful handling of 
our international relations depends the 
momentous matter of whether we bring 
the Army and Navy into action, we appro- 
priate less than $10,000,000. The Depart- 
ment’s income, moreover, from consular 
fees, passport fees, and other sources runs 
well over $8,500,000 a year. 

The actual net cost of the State Depart- 
ment to the taxpayers of the country dur- 
ing the year 1926 was, roughly, $1,350,000. 
The changes necessary for the reorganiza- 
tion of the Department could all be taken 
care of by appropriating $200,000 or 
$300,000 more and cutting enough red 
tape so that the Department could use 
this additional sum to the best advantage. 

In the days to come, when the piloting 
of our ship of state through the increas- 
ingly congested waters of world politics 
will require skill and ability of the highest 
order, it would be a national folly of the 
most inexcusable kind to allow any con- 
sideration of false economy to delay us in 
spending the small sums necessary to give 
us more adequate guidance. The days of 
“cracker-barrel” diplomacy are over. We 
need an effective State Department and 
we cannot move too quickly to get it. 























The Life of James Stillman, 
“The Banker With the Tron Mash’ 





Stillman’s Victory Over Morgan 


A Story of a Titanic Battle in the Panic of 1907 


ANNA ROBESON BURR 


“For he to whom a watcher’s doom 
Ts given as his task, 

Must set a lock upon his lips, 
And make his face a mask.” 


IT MUST have been towards the end of 
the year 1901, that James Stillman first 
became aware of a heightening in what the 
French would term his considération. Long 
ere this, of course, he was known for a rich 
and successful man, but New York is a 
city of rich men and during this epoch the 
appearance of one more mansion on the 
streets running east from Central Park was 


From “The Portrait of a Banker, James Stillman, 1850-1918.” © Duffield 3 Co., 1927. 


not a matter to attract attention. Money 
was being heaped up by a great many men 
with an appalling rapidity. 

Power, now, was another matter. Power 
is of slower growth and although wealth 
promotes it, yet there must exist the 
equally vital factor of character. James 
Stillman temperamentally disliked being 
in the public eye: but the men who worked 
with and about him had come to recog- 
nize his force. Judgment even more than 
money accounted for this opinion. The Big 
Three, or the Triumvirate, or whatever 
other name newspaper parlance chose to 
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give these men, were known to sway the 
conduct of affairs in the financial district. 
Morgan, Baker of the First National, and 
James Stillman could control among them 
a determining share of the country’s 
capital. The City Bank’s policy, if only 
during this last year, had plainly shown 
with what adroitness and weight this force 
could be wielded on the conservative and 
constructive side. Wall Street owed him 
much; the city owed him much; the coun- 
try, which felt the effects of a panic and, 
but for Stillman and the men who acted 
so promptly with him, would have felt 
them deeper, owed him more than it knew. 





He had become a tremendous power in his 


world. 

During this period it must be understcod 
that he lived practically alone. His children 
were grown, and some years before, a 
marriage which had become increasingly 
unhappy had ended in a quiet separation. 

Indeed, there began to close about him 
from this time on the isolation of a great 
success. His reticence had always made 
him lonely, even as a young man—taci- 
turnity does not make for ease—but from 
now on it was formidably increased by the 
weight that responsibility laid upon his 
shoulders. Money, says Swift, is liberty: 
but great wealth is a jailer. And so we find 
James Stillman saying: “I have never 
in my life done what I wished: I cannot 
now.” Yet one must not depict a recluse: 
“When among those he trusted,” says a 
colleague, “he showed humor and some 
sentiment,” and silent though he was, he 
hated to be alone, especially at dinner. 

The days were regular. Breakfast went 
upstairs on a tray, not too early, for James 
Stillman worked late and slept late. This 
was always a moment of anxiety for the 
household, as the four eggs must be done 
exactly so, or they would be sent down 
again. There were days when, although 
the master remarked that he “couldn’t 
abide to lose his temper before breakfast,” 
yet the chef must cook dozens of eggs 
until an acceptable quartet was produced. 

On the way to the office, his habit was to 
stop in at certain of the subsidiary banks 
which the City Bank controlled. At about 
eleven o’clock the City Bank was reached, 
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reports placed before him, the vice-presi- 
dent consulted, then other heads of depart- 
ments, and a few appointments made. 
James Stillman never saw many people, 
nor did he keep very long office hours. In 
fact, he was seen very little, which contrib- 
uted to his legend. Extreme concentration 
as a habit saved his time; and the Bank 
had always for him an actual personality. 
He liked to insist that he was not methodi- 
cal, but in the Bank he expected the best 
methods to be efficiently pursued. 

Maybesomething turned up which made 
it advisable to ask John Sterling to step 
down to talk for a moment. If Sterling then 
replied that he would be there at twelve 
minutes past two, the secretary knew 
enough to expect him at that exact mo- 
ment. This exceedingly able lawyer played 
so large a part in James Stillman’s life, 
that his picturesque figure should be 
now revealed in this narrative. He was an 
astute mind, ingenious and resourceful, a 
schemer whose loyalty was as great as his 
business ability. The two men had been 
friends ever since they first met through 
J. O. Bloss, a cotton merchant, who was 
also, as they both were, a member of the 
Union League Club. As early as 1876, the 
lawyer had gone to Texas on Stillman 
affairs. 

John Sterling was a Connecticut man, 
six years older than his friend. In time he 
also came to have his legend, which depicts 
him as a lad of humble beginnings, hanging 
curtains for an upholsterer. As a matter 
of fact, his father was a man of means and 
the son took not only the four years 
undergraduate course at Yale, but a post- 
graduate year as well, something quite 
unusual in those days. After two years at 
the Columbia Law School, he was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1867. The curtain- 
hanging episode, therefore, is probably 
wholly legendary, although it might have 
been the result of a boyish experiment in 
independence. 

“Lord John” (so nicknamed probably 
because he represented Lords Mount- 
stephen and Strathcona, as well as some 
other titled Englishmen) deserved his 
legend more than most Americans. His 
peculiarities were marked and did not 
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lessen as he grew older. A small, genial 
man, physically energetic, neither so dis- 
tinguished-looking nor so finished as his 
friend, he was exactitude personified. He 
was found in the same seat at the same 
table at the Union League Club night after 
night, except on the one night of the week 
that he visited another club. When some- 
thing occurred to annoy him at the Union 
League, he would walk all around the block 
out of his way so as not to pass the offend- 
ing institution. 

His oddities often amused his friend, 
who sometimes teased him about them: and 
who chuckled when he heard that “Lord 
John” had seriously forbidden his house- 
keeper to use his front door, for fear of 
gossip—he being a bachelor! There came a 
time when the lawyer increased his reputa- 
tion as an “odd stick” by locking himself 
up each night behind a steel grating—but 
he may have had his reasons. 

With all his eccentricities, he was a 
devoted friend and valued adviser, utterly 
above the suspicion of trying to “make” 
out of his client, since he steadfastly re- 
fused to accept a personal fee. When the two 
celebrated their fifty years of friendship, 
both of them were a good deal moved. 

Perhaps the most sur- 
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the very last of which the world around 
them would have suspected as dom- 
inant in a shrewd lawyer and _suc- 
cessful banker, were, one suspects, in 
both men the outcome of an imaginative 
and intensive loneliness. They were real, 
however. Stillman told more than one 
friend of being awakened in his house in 
Paris by a strong awareness of John 
Sterling’s need and finding, on cabling, 
that his friend’s mother had died that 
night. Stillman, in truth, had always one 
qualification of a mystic: he made his home 
in the Temple of Silence. 

Meanwhile the crowded day moves on 
which has held all these activities. Dinner 
was at eight o’clock and never alone if he 
could help it. Usually he didn’t want to 
talk, but he always hated to be alone. 
Friends and colleagues at the Bank came 
on regular evenings, when campaigns and 
conditions were discussed and plans were 
laid. “Lord John” was a guest two or three 
times a week. 

These occasions were solemn enough to 
the younger guests whom James Stillman 
especially liked to have there. One of these 
has a vivid recollection of such a dinner, 
when he was taken to Stillman’s house by 
his father, “Lord John” 





prising feature of their in- 
timacy was a certain strain 
of mysticism and religious 
emotion which lay at the 
bottom of both natures. 





These feelings, probably 














































THE TRIUMVIRATE 


These three men formed the 
“Big Three” in American 
banking early in this century. 
At the right is Morgan, in 
the center Stillman, and on the left the 
venerable George F. Baker, president of 


the First National Bank of New York. 


being the fourth. The meal 
proceeded in a silence 
which was expected by the 
father and son, who had 
made a bet as to which 
of the two elder men 
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would speak first! A visit to the Union 
League Club ended the evening, and if 
“Lord John” had not been available for 
dinner, James Stillman would call him up 
and slip around the corner about ten 
o’clock for a chat. It was said that Stillman 
was the only person who was ever per- 
mitted to break in upon Sterling’s rigid 
routine of life, a routine demanding the 
same action at the same hour with an 
exactitude amount- 
ing to eccentricity. 
If he was fidgeted 
by his old friend’s 
sudden telephone 
message, which 
sometimes found 
him in his pajamas 
ready for bed, Lord 
John would not 
refuse him. Both 
were lonely men 
and very close to 
one another. 
James Stillman 
tended, in the 
words of one who 
knew and esteemed 
him, always to be 
“a little sardonic 
and sarcastic, a 
little cold and sat- 
urnine.” He could : 
and did say things that hurt. He wasat times 
unbearably harsh. Intellectually, he was 
over-subtle for the average mind to follow 
and gave the impression that he watched 
the fuss around him with a touch of con- 
tempt. This attitude is never popular. 
Moreover, he seldom flattered one by 
appearing to be influenced when he 
wasn’t, and he was more regular and or- 
derly -than a crowd likes. Also, he was 
always grave, so it is perhaps not surpris- 
ing that among the ribald young men of 
the Morgan office he was sometimes al- 
luded to as “Sunny Jim’’! On the Street, 
there was hardly a person who had not 
observed his extraordinary patience in 
pursuit of his purpose—a patience that was 
almost feline. Enemies knew that he would 
wait immobile, for two years, or for five 
years, or for ten years—but at the first sign 





JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 
On the witness stand in one of the series of in- 
vestigations made during the period when every 
large aggregation of capital was under fire. 
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of weakness he was ready. This lost noth- 
ing in the telling. 

Undoubtedly that reticence—which was 
so marked an idiosyncrasy and which he 
made use of with the skill of a trained 
psychologist—heightened and deepened 
for strangers or mere acquaintances the 
impression of power. That power was real, 
as later events testify. In the Money 
Trust Investigations of 1913, the Commis- 
sion estimates that 
the total resources 
of J. P. Morgan, 
George F. Baker, 
and James Stillman 
as contained in 
banks, businesses, 
and personal for- 
tunes, amounted 
to more than three 
billions of dollars. 
At the date of which 
we write the sum 
could not have been 
known, but the 
effect the sum pro- 
duced was felt and 
James Stillman’s 
manner did not 
lessen it. When 
a man says noth- 
ing, nothing what- 
ever, but instead of 
answering, sits there fixing on you a 
penetrating, immovable gaze, and all the 
while you know he has illimitable power 
either to make or mar, you grow afraid. 
That small, cold, elegant figure was very 
terrifying to some people: there were 
stenographers in the Bank who became so 
panic-stricken that they couldn’t even take 
his dictation. 

Yet the man was interested in all sorts 
of people, provided that they did things 
or thought them; he liked to talk with 
Harriman about railroads, with Dr. Kunz 
about crystals, with artists about paint- 
ings, and with doctors about medicine. He 
was without bigotry: a man who backed 
a magazine with his money, yet “never 
once,” says the editor of the Outlook writ- 
ing at his death, “did he intimate his 
disapproval or desire that the paper should 
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change its policy”; a member of the 
Episcopal Church who gave to the Roman 
Catholic charities. As a man he was ex- 
tremely sensitive and high strung; this 
mental pressure took its toll in time by 
slowing down the activities of the body. 
He moved quietly, spoke quietly (or not 
at all), and conducted life quietly, insisted 
on quiet. But nerve- 
strain showed itself by 
occasiona! ud head- 
aches, wi. days on 
burnt toast and tea. 

If the speculative 
mania of 1gor had less 
concern for James Still- 
man than for most men 
on Wall Street, yet the 
prosperity which un- 
derlay it and the great 
nuclei of capital which 
were one of the causes 
of it, had a very great 
concern for his bold and 
far-seeing mind. Great 
businesses demand 
great banks; he felt that 
the City Bank must 
necessarily profit by 
these huge combina- 
tions, must necessarily 


organization: and dis- ounsel to Lords 





JOHN W. STERLING 
play a large part in the James Stillman’s legal adviser, who was cool, masterful tem- 


sixty-five and wanted to retire: moreover, 
he had reached the breaking point with 
Frick, who saw the end of the “one-man 
era” and the rise of the “community of 
interest” idea. Frick, a man of philosophi- 
cal views, neither so intense nor so self- 
deceived as his famous little partner, also 
believed that combination was about to 
take the place of com- 
petition, an opinion 
from which Carnegie 
violently dissented. 
Thus it became plain 
to Morgan that there 
must be either a pur- 
chase or a war in the 
steel industry. The 
“little Scotch pirate,” 
as the financial world of 
1g00-1gor did not hesi- 
tate to term Carnegie, 
was not congenial to 
James Stillman, whose 
ideas were notably con- 
structive and whose 
sense of responsibility 
was so constant, al- 
though he naturally 
admired audacity and 
force. He took the side 
of H. C. Frick, whose 


called “Lord John” because he was also 
Mountstephen and Perament and broad 


tribution of the new Strathcona. He was an eccentric bachelor ideas were more closely 
capital they were creat- Who, during the wave of investigations of allied to his own, and 
: big business” and resultant attacks upon ; 

ing. industrial leaders, formed the habit of whom we know he ad- 


During 1900, Still- sleeping in a steel cage. 


man was occupied, 

together with the rest of the financial 
world, in observing the peripatetics which 
preceded the enormous Steel Trust merger, 
with the retirement of Carnegie from the 
position he had built for himself as master 
in the steel industry. 

Steel consolidations had dated from 
September, 1898, when Morgan financed 
that known as Federal Steel. One or two 
attempts had been made to codperate with 
Carnegie, notably by the Rockefellers, but 
his price remained too high. By 1899, 
however, Carnegie had come to view the 
situation somewhat differently from his 
partners, Phipps and Frick. He was 





mired. Before this pe- 
riod Frick had become 
connected with William Rockefeller and 
H. H. Rogers in various enterprises and 
had thus come into close touch with James 
Stillman. The steel merger, which included 
the interests of Federal Steel with those 
of J. W. Gates and the American Steel & 
Wire and the Mesaba ore beds of the 
Rockefellers, was finally carried out by 
Morgan, by a purchase on the largest 
scale that had ever been made in the 
world’s history. 

A French financier found himself, just 
after the steel merger, crossing the Atlantic 
on a ship with James Stillman, J. P. 
Morgan, and Andrew Carnegie, sur- 
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rounded by a gallery of passengers who 
paid them the attention which is now the 
prerogative of moving-picture stars, and 
gossiped concerning them from chair to 
chair. The Frenchman, who was a personal 
friend of Stillman’s, endeavored to protect 
him from this embarrassing propinquity 
while secretly very much amused by the 
situation to which it gave 
rise. As Stillman and Mor- 
gan were friendly and con- 
genial, while neither of 
them liked the Scot, they 
managed, by keeping to- 
gether, to restrict their in- 
tercourse, for some days, to 
civil “ Good-mornings” and 
“Good-nights.” But Car- 
negie had something on his 
mind and a moment came 
when it was not possible to 
keep off the subject. 

“T ought to have had a 
higher price, Mr. Morgan,” 
he said sharply. “I should 
have asked two million more 
—you’d have given it!” 

“Oh, yes, I’d have given 
it,” was the calm reply, “if 
only to be rid of you!” 

On that same voyage, 
Morgan and Stillman re- 
tired one afternoon to Mor- 
gan’s sitting-room to re- 
main closeted there for 
hours. The ship went wild, 
rumors flew thick, and 
stewards were posted in 
the passage by some of the more en- 
terprising. When Stillman appeared at 
dinner, he told his friend, rather wearily, 
that the two had played patience all after- 
noon and had not exchanged ten words! 

The immediate effect of the Steel Trust 
merger was to give a violent stimulus to 
that speculation which by 1901 had be- 
come a notably widespread phenomenon. 
When ‘the execution of the enormous vol- 
ume of orders became such a continuous 
strain night and day on the brokerage 
houses that the Stock Exchange was 
forced to grant an extra holiday for rest; 
when hotel waiters, clerks, and dress- 
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HENRY CLAY FRICK 
One of Carnegie’s partners. 
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makers made fortunes and lost them again 
in a breath, it became evident to James 
Stillman that a crash was impending and 
that the reaction was likely to be brought 
about by the very daring of those partic- 
ular promoters who were occupied in tak- 
ing advantage of the wave. The new 
enormous shipping amalgamation had 
caused an outcry in Eng- 
land, on account of its 
threat both to her maritime 
supremacy and to the sta- 
bility of the world’s mar- 
kets. This should have con- 
stituted a warning, but no 
warnings that this prodi- 
gious inflation of values 
must needs lead to a reac- 
tion and ultimately to the 
exhaustion of capital and 
credit, were likely to be 
heard by a public infatuated 
with gambling. Only James 
Stillman and others like 
him made taut their ropes 
for a gale. 

This gale came in the 
Northern Pacific panic, 
caused by the efforts of 
Harriman, backed by Schiff, 
on one side, and Hill, backed 
by Morgan, on the other, 
to gain control of the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad. 

A photograph of that time 
shows a mob of brokers fill- 
ing the street, trying to buy 
Northern Pacific stock at 
any price, while forced to sell at lower and 
yet lower prices other securities of unques- 
tioned value. Some days before, the Bank 
of England had called together the Joint 
Stock banks to warn them against New 
York, and as the Northern Pacific stock 
rose these international bankers became 
heavy sellers. Declines of fifty points or 
more occurred to many of the soundest 
shares; call money was unobtainable, and 
by noon on Thursday half the brokerage 
houses in Wall Street were technically in- 
solvent, simply because they could neither 
buy nor borrow the Northern Pacific 
shares, which they had sold short. The 
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situation, precipitated by the duellists, 
demanded firm and quick action unless the 
ruin was to become universal. 

A syndicate of fifteen bankers, formed 
at the suggestion of Tappan of the Clearing 
House, with James Stillman at the head, 
arranged to loan twenty millions immedi- 
ately, to relieve the strain. At the same 
time, the latter banker exerted 
his powerful influence with 
both Schjff and Morgan, that 
they should join in an agree- 
ment not to call for the delivery 
of the short-sold Northern 
Pacific shares, until an oppor- 
tunity had been given to the 
chiefs of both sides to arrange 
an armistice. Later, a price 
of one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars a share was agreed upon, 
as the price at which the 
shorts might be permitted to 
settle. By thisaction, the worst 
tension was relieved and the 
general apprehension was some- 
what quieted. In the utter 
nervous prostration of the 
next day came a pause per- 
mitting a return to more nor- 
mal conditions. Violent though 
it had been, the Northern Pa- 
cific panic had not affected 
the general prosperity of the 





or member of the family, but to J. J. Hill. 

“That you, Hill? Yes, this is Harriman. 
I wanted to tell you the operation’s over 
and I’m all right!” Then the sick man 
turned on his pillow with a little gleam in 
his eye, as one who hears the noise of 
distant battle, “the thunder of the cap- 
tains and the shouting.” 

James Stillman’s part in 
the enterprises of those days 
was, as usual, a deliberately 
subsidiary one, which kept him 
well out of the public, as weil 
as the.speculator’s, eye. It was 
not for this reason unimport- 
ant; and we have the testi- 
mony of living colleagues that 
he was always on the side of 
the conservative and construc- 
tive elements. These years saw 
the disappearance of much of 
the financial rivalry which had 
previously obtained in Wall 
Street. Two main groups were 
still defined and integral—on 
the one hand Morgan and his 
allies and on the other Stand- 
ard Oil forces—but, threat- 
ened as they were beginning to 
be by outside criticism and 
public suspicion, they formed 
a certain community of inter- 
est by which their individual 


country, but by its reaction ANDREW CARNEGIE character became at last sub- 
from the excesses of the pre- Morgan told him he merged. 


in Ww ears i a would have given him 
cedi g two y it gave two million more for his 


Among all the figures of that 


wholesome if temporary lesson  ¢teel properties if onlyto Period, Harriman remains the 


to the speculative public. 
Both Hilland Harriman were 
reported as very much ashamed of them- 
selves, but their real attitude is best shown 
by an anecdote Stillman liked to tell of one 
of them. In the midst of the excitement, 
Harriman had to undergo an operation for 
appendicitis. He was a rebellious patient, 
yet this time promised his doctors to be 
good, if they in turn would promise to let 
him speak into the telephone as soon as 
he came out of the ether. At the first 
moment of consciousness he demanded the 
fulfillment of this pledge and the telephone 
was held to his lips. To every one’s amaze- 
ment, he did not ask to speak to a friend 


get rid of him. 


most outstanding and ener- 
getic: he had boundless ambi- 
tions; during those years he made a hundred 
plans. In 1905, when James Stillman 
warned his old friend that the time was 
approaching when they should both aban- 
don active work, Harriman declared that 
if the law allowed he “would spread not 
only over the Pacific but over the Atlantic 
coast. I would go on,” he added, referring 
to his railroad schemes, “as long as I live!” 
A newspaper cartoon portrays him be- 
striding the globe as a “Colossus of 
Roads.” 

This restless, ingenious, and _ brilliant 
mind, by which, as James Stillman put it, 
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Courtesy National City Bank 
WALL STREET 


The stamping ground of these Titans of Finance 
in the early years of the century. The pillared 
building is the National City Bank, and the low 
building beyond it is the home of the Morgan 
firm. Vernon Howe Bailey made this drawing. 


“‘A director’s meeting would be synchron- 
ized so that all their pendulums would 
swing together,” was not likely to cease 
its mercurial activities while there was life 
in the weak body. James Stillman admired 
him, liked him, and strove with him in the 
interests of peace. As it was he who had 
introduced Harriman to the group of 
capitalists whose headquarters was the 
City Bank, he was much interested in 
Harriman’s enterprises. Of these, heavowed 
himseif as sometimes doubtful—but his 
loyalty was fundamental and went deeper 
than judgment. This judgment recognized 
the limits of his friend’sgenius, felt that the 
audacity which had led him so far made 
him uneasy to deal with, and realized that 
Harriman had taken chances so often 
successfully that he sometimes took them 
for their own sake. There were certain 
truculent and obstreperous qualities in 
Harriman which their allies looked to 
James Stillman’s quiet strength to subdue, 
and this was an exhausting performance. 









It must have been about this time, or a 
little later, that once, after he had been 
contending with Harriman all day, the 
latter came into his box at the opera and 
suggested that he wanted to speak to him 
in private. When the two men reached the 
Harriman house on East Fifty-fifth Street, 
they went into the library in silence, where 
Harriman gave his friend a cigar and poked 
the fire into a brighter flame. After a pause 
Stillman asked the reason for their return 
and Harriman gave a shrug. 

“Oh well,” said he, “ you must have been 
tired of that opera. I know I was!” 

It was an overture and his friend felt it. 
They fell into a talk, which James Stillman 
long remembered, particularly when he 
once asked Harriman what interested him 
most in life. 

“T think,” was the characteristic an- 
swer, “it is to plan some piece of work that 
everybody says can’t possibly be done and 
then jump in with both feet and do it!” 

He might have added, as we find him 
saying in a letter to James Stillman not 
long before he died: “I like to work with 
brains—.” It was for this reason he liked 
to work with the president of the City 
Bank. 

We must pause at 1906, which brought 
new problems to both of these men. The 
whole question of the government investi- 
gations, which were an expression of the 
growing uneasiness of the public, must 
needs be introduced, although it was not 
until some years later that they had any 
concern with James Stillman himself. They 
occurred in three separate groups and their 
material is classified in the reports of the 
United States Industrial Commission, 1g00 
and 1902; in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, entitled “An Enquiry into 
the Consolidation and Combination of 
Carriers,’ 1906; in the testimony of the 
Supreme Court suit for dissolution, 1910, 
tgo11, and the report of the Money Trust 
Investigation of 1913. This latter, which 
was formally entitled “Report of the 
Committee to Investigate the Concentra- 
tion of Money and Credit,” is the only one 
in which James Stillman figured, on ac- 
count of his dominance of the National 
City Bank, as its largest stockholder. 




















The carriers’ investigation of 1906, how- 
ever, was directed against the roads con- 
trolled by Harriman and was made more 
prominent as well as more acrimonious 
by the fact of President Roosevelt’s 
personal hostility to the railroad man. No 
doubt there was much to criticize in Har- 
riman’s financing of the Chicago & Alton, 
which partook of his especial qualities of 
over-certitude, audacity, and arrogancy. 
We know that James Stillman himself felt 
this, and thought that his old friend had 
gone too far. The only coolness that ever 
existed between the two men occurred just 
after the financing of the Alton and be- 
cause James Stillman felt that Harriman’s 
head had been, as he put it, “a little turned 
and he wouldn’t listen to a conservative 
policy.” 

All this was some time before there was 
question of any commission. What Still- 
man’s attitude became during these in- 
vestigations is best shown by quoting in 
full a letter of his dated August 21, 1906. 
Believing that the attacks on him which 
filled the newspapers might affect harm- 
fully the City Bank, of which he was a 
director, Harriman wrote to Stillman 
making that suggestion and offered to 
resign. Stillman answered: 


DEAR Mr. HARRIMAN: 

The impression you gathered from an in- 
formal conversation last Sunday evening, as 
expressed in your note of to-day, is entirely er- 
roneous. I do not believe that the criticisms 
levelled against all of us by the press are pro- 
voked by any means by you alone. It is 
because we are prominent and because this or 
that newspaper, as the case may be, is hostile 
to the large interests with which we are identi- 
fied that gives reason for the onslaughts 
against us. 

It is quite immaterial which one of us is 
singled out at any particular time: the rest of 
us get the same treatment at other times. If 
newspaper attacks on prominent men gov- 
erned their qualifications as directors, cor- 
porations would be weakly organized. You 
are too valuable a director and too much 
esteemed by your co-directors to permit of the 
course proposed by your letter. Accordingly, 
I return your resignation and beg you to tear 
it up and think no more of the matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 
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E. H. HARRIMAN 


A brilliant, restless spirit who did things for the joy 
of accomplishment and who, Stillman believed, 
sometimes incautiously took unnecessary chances 
for the fun of the game. Stillman admired the clock- 
like precision of the railroad man’s alert mind. 


James Stillman had realized clearly what 
was going to happen when the public grew 
tired of the sport and when the excitement 
spent itself. He was philosophical and he 
shrugged his shoulders. But he did not 
underrate the disruptive forces of which 
this turbulence was but a manifestation. 
He was conducting a bank, moreover, the 
most sensitive to the financial barometer of 
all created things. A City Bank colleague 
of his says that he saw that affairs were 
working toward a crash and indeed that he 
expected it as early as 1906, though always 
hoping that it might be avoided. 

By October, 1906, the bank rate had 
risen to 6 per cent., a height it had attained 
but twice since 1873, and credit resources 
began to show exhaustion in more than 
one direction. 

In August, 1906, there occurred the 
much-disputed episode of the Union 
Pacific dividend, which was suddenly 
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raised from 6 to 10 per cent. Violent specu- 
lation ensued and a storm of criticism 
against Harriman arose. He was accused 
of purposely withholding the announce- 
ment of the rise in rate for stock-jobbing 
purposes, and further, of having bought 
the stock in advance of the public on his 
private knowledge. Otto Kahn, in his 
study of Harriman, refutes both these 
charges, while at the same time observing 
that he personally differed from Harri- 
man’s judgment “in raising the dividend 
rate from 6 to 10 per cent. at one jump.” 

This action of concealing the advance 
in rate was made the subject of severe 
comment by Professor Ripley, who states 
that it was not revealed for two days. As 
a matter of fact, it was James Stillman 
who, having heard the rumor that the 
Union Pacific was largely increasing its 
dividend and withholding the announce- 
ment for speculative purposes, went at 
once to Harriman’s office and urged him to 
make the announcement immediately. 
Harriman replied that as the Stock Ex- 
change was closed, the announcement had 
better be deferred until its opening on the 
17th, otherwise the London Exchange 
would reap the benefit. He then called in 
Secretary Millar and instructed him to 
make the announcement the first thing in 
the morning. Characteristic of both men 
was this incident: of Harriman that he 
should have ignored the serious criticism 
which his decision was bound to cause, of 
James Stillman that he should have been 
the first to see, to realize and try to remedy 
his friend’s mistake. 

The wave of speculation in Union Pacific, 
causing a rise of thirty-five points in two 
weeks, served only to precipitate the un- 
sound conditions prevailing in the money- 
market; a sudden check to stock-market 
activity was the result. By September, the 
New York banks reported a deficit in 
their reserves. This had an immediate 
effect in Europe, which had looked upon 
American credit as practically invincible. 
Evidences of exhaustion began to mani- 
fest themselves in quarters outside the 
money market. There was a sudden piling 
up of “indigestible securities,” and values 
were thrown into confusion. 
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A group of highly speculative financiers, 
such as Morse, Heintze, and Barney, were 
operating on all sorts of new ventures, 
mostly mining and shipping, into which 
they were pouring the funds under their 
control in the Mercantile National Bank 
and the Knickerbocker Trust Company. 
Conservative business men and bankers 
of James Stillman’s type had watched with 
uneasiness and disapproval the develop- 
ment of a new and dangerous form of 
speculative banking. 

This was known as chain banking and 
was the invention of a certain financier 
whose ability was combined with an 
audacity which often goes by another 
name. It was a simple and beautiful 
scheme to use the stock of one enterprise 
as collateral on which to borrow money for 
the purchase of another. Following this 
plan, this financier had gained control of 
half a dozen small banking institutions, 
using the stock of each one as the means 
of acquiring control of the next, and 
repeating the process until “a chain of 
banks” was in his possession, whose 
capital he utilized without hesitation in 
schemes of his own. 

These ventures were many and various, 
the largest being a consolidation of ship- 
ping on the Atlantic Coast. Its collapse 
during the summer of 1907 caused alarm 
among his group and the gambling public. 
The failure was sufficient to strain the 
credit of the banking institutions operated 
on so unsound a basis; but meanwhile, to 
make matters worse, their strength had 
been secretly impaired by his followers and 
friends. The chief of these had engaged in 
promoting a copper company with the aid 
of one of the largest banks of the group. It 
was at this link that the chain broke. 

Uneasiness regarding the copper situa- 
tion and especially the speculations of 
Heintze had been noticeable all through 
the early fall, and on Wednesday, October 
16th, the Mercantile National applied for 
assistance to the other banks of the Clear- 
ing House. The deposits of this institution 
stood at eleven millions and a half, a sum 
in itself sufficiently heavy to cause appre- 
hension among the financial community. 
However, the Clearing House Committee 
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announced that the crippled bank would 
be given aid, although the first condition 
of help was the resignation of its entire 
board of directors. 

A pause of relief followed on Thursday, 
but anxiety was renewed when it became 
known that the necessary investigation 
by the Clearing House had revealed the 
true cause of the 
bank’s failure to be 
an unscrupulous use 
of its capital in 
copper-share gam- 
bling. Five days of 
extreme tension fol- 
lowed. Everywhere 
bankers set to work 
to overhaul their ac- 
counts and to exam- 
ine into their rela- 
tions with other 
institutions. During 
this same period the 
Clearing House pur- 
sued a rigid inquiry 
into the Morse- 
Heintze activities 


affiliations. The methods. 

more closely these 

were looked into, the more alarming was 
the state of affairs disclosed; it became 
evident that the rottenness was not 
confined to the Mercantile National, but 
extended to an even larger institution of 
the chain, the Knickerbocker Trust Com- 
pany. Charles T. Barney, the president of 
the latter house, was intimately connected 
with many of Morse’s most speculative 
projects and was one of his close personal 
friends. Loans made by Barney to the 
Morse ventures—chiefly to the Knicker- 
bocker Ice Company—had been advanced 
by him personally out of the funds placed 
in his keeping. Most of these transactions 
were unknown to the executive committee 
of the Trust Company; in many instances 
they were unknown to any other of the 
president’s colleagues. 

When this disclosure was made, Bar- 
ney’s resignation was at once demanded. 
This came at the week-end, when a few 
hours’ reprieve might be expected and 





JACOB H. SCHIFF 
On the witness stand where every financier of 


: ; prominence was interrogated at some time or j 
and their banking other and accused of unscrupulous business @Vver anxious, was 


immediately the directors elected A. Fos- 
ter Higgins in his place, trusting that the 
promptitude of the move might induce 
a more tolerant atmosphere. Monday 
morning seemed to bring with it some 
assurance of this, the directors breathed 
more freely, in the hope that the danger, 
if not past, was lessened. This was pre- 
mature; from Mon- 
day the drama 
moved forward with 
relentless swiftness 
and force. 

On the afternoon 
of Monday, Octo- 
ber 21st, the execu- 
tive committee of the 
Knickerbocker Trust 
Company, headed 
by its new president, 
met to consider how 
to meet the situa- 
tion. On the whole 
they felt their con- 
dition to be more 
hopeful. The tone of 
the meeting, how- 


yet that of men who 

thought that they 
had been through the worst, who could not 
believe that so important an institution 
as theirs would be permitted to shut its 
doors. The Knickerbocker Trust Company 
had seventeen thousand depositors and 
deposit liabilities aggregating thirty-five 
millions: its failure was bound to precipi- 
tate a panic, for which the surrounding 
atmosphere was only too well pre- 
pared. 

As the afternoon closed in and the direc- 
tors drew confidence from contact with one 
another, this hope strengthened. They had 
almost talked themselves into the belief 
that the storm could be weathered when— 
as how often in such dramas!—the tel- 
ephone rang. Suddenly and _ without 
warning word was brought that the 
National Bank of Commerce refused to 
accept for collection any checks of the 
Knickerbocker. Here was a paralyzing 
blow. The committee hurriedly left the 
building, after having arranged for a 
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meeting of directors to be held at Sherry’s 
that evening. ... 

Ten millions of cash lay in the Knicker- 
bocker vaults, but what were ten millions 
in the event of a run? Men got to their 
feet, argued, protested, recriminated, sat 
down again. Justice Gerard strongly 
advised closing the doors before morning; 
others were unwilling. It was learned that 
two Morgan partners were present in the 
room: they were appealed to and seemed 
disposed to help, but their chief had not 
as yet expressed himself and the form 
which this aid was to take remained 
undetermined. The gutting had been so 
complete that there was no structure left 
to build on—every man hesitated to as- 
sume so appalling a responsibility. . . . 

Long before nine o’clock next morning a 
line stretched from the doors of the Knick- 
erbocker Trust Company for more than a 
block, a panic-stricken queue. By this 
time news of the storm had spread. Mor- 
gan, who had said nothing, but had kept 
in touch, came to town at once, to the 
house of his son-in-law, and early that 
morning, two directors of the Knicker- 
bocker Trust Company and its new 
president called on him and asked for help. 
His refusal was emphatic. “TI can’t go on 
being everybody’s goat,” he is reported 
to have said, “I’ve got to stop some- 
where.” At his office, he sat all day with 
his hat on the back of his head and smoked 
a big, black cigar... . 

Events moved on inexorably. Panic 
spread. Sucked dry of cash, the Knicker- 
bocker closed its doors before noon; by the 
following morning nearly every trust 
company in New York faced a long line 
of terrified depositors. Certain of these 
trust companies, anticipating trouble, had 
sought aid overnight from the banks; the 
knowledge of this fact, which was con- 
tained in the morning paper, brought 
out-of-town clients in hundreds to swell 
the mob. The National Bank of America 
went down. The runs on the Trust Com- 
pany of America and the Lincoln Trust 
Company, starting on this day, lasted for 
two weeks. Terror, sweeping over the 
entire country, brought disaster every- 
where to the smaller banking houses and 
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trust companies. Morgan’s refusal to help 
the Knickerbocker brought the responsi- 
bilities of the moment gravely before the 
minds of the other Masters of Capital, 
Panic on the Stock Exchange was seen to 
be inevitable; the question was, to what 
extent might it be stemmed? The Morse- 
Heintze banks could not be saved; they 
stood in a row like a child’s bricks; but the 
situation now threatened to go far beyond 
them and to become a general crash. 

This was the state of affairs on the 22nd. 
On the 23rd, while Wall Street was filled 
with a mob besieging the Trust Company 
of America, Frick walked into Morgan’s 
office and received a casual greeting. He 
remained about ten minutes. Shortly 
afterwards a frail-looking man with eye- 
glasses was announced, and E. H. Harri- 
man, too, made his offer of help and went 
away. These men were waiting for Morgan 
to take the lead, but Morgan was waiting 
for one other. By and by, James Stillman 
came out of the City Bank and walked the 
intervening half-block, while responsibility 
walked heavily beside him. When he 
entered, the big man took him into an 
inner room. What he brought was the 
news of ten millions of Standard Oil money 
to be loaned to the banks without interest; 
he brought also his cool wisdom and quick 
resource, which were equal to Morgan’s 
own. In that twenty minutes’ talk, these 
two men together decided what was to be 
done and how to do it. 

Meanwhile, it is necessary to go back a 
few days. On or just before October goth, 
when conditions were just seen in all their 
gravity, the Bank of France had been 
approached by a group of bankers for a 
loan of a hundred million francs. The 
French law, however, did not permit the 
Bank to lend to any institution but a state 
bank, and the money was therefore offered 
to the Treasury at Washington, where it 
was declined. As the Bank of France was 
known to have made a loan shortly before 
to the Bank of England, the most un- 
favorable comments were aroused in the 
press by its failure to respond to the 
request of the United States. An agent of 
the Bank of France was dispatched across 
the Atlantic to see what could be done—a 
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man chosen because of his familiarity with 
both finance and American affairs and one 
who was an intimate personal friend of 
both Harriman and Stillman. 

This agent landed on Saturday, October 
1gth, the day when the Knickerbocker 
Trust Company was first known to be in 
difficulties, and went at once to James 
Stillman’s house, 
where that banker 
and Harriman 
awaited him. Both 
the Americans felt 
that the loan from 
the Bank of France 
was even more im- 
portant to-day than 
it had been ten days 
before; but both 
were more than 
doubtful as to the 
attitude of the Ad- 
ministration. Roose- 
velt’s hostility to 
Harriman made it 
impossible to ap- 
proach him directly, 
but an effort might 
be made through 
this outside source. 
An appointment 





At the mention of Wall Street, the Pres- 
ident yawned and for twenty minutes more 
outlined his pet scheme of a government 
banking reserve to be operated through 
the Post Office. He offered to call up 
Postmaster-General Meyer on the tele- 
phone. 

“Admirable,”’ agreed the visitor, “for 
the future—but 
this, Mr. President, 
is a crisis. Cash is 
needed at once by 
such large establish- 
ments as Morgan’s 
and the City Bank 
to relieve the situa- 
tion!” 

“T am not in- 
terested,” Roose- 
velt replied, ‘‘in 
your wealthy 
friends.”’ 

Events, however, 
had a_ convincing 
power all their own 
and by Tuesday 
neither the Adminis- 
tration nor the 
Treasury could ig- 
nore the storm in 
Wall Street. Mr. 
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Cortelyou hurried 
to New York: ar- 
rangements were 
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was another colorful 


and at the official figure of this eventful epoch. They were all vivid made with him that 


request of the Personalities and we shall not see their like again. 


French Minister of 
Finance, and Sunday morning found the 
emissary in Washington. 

As he had already made the acquaint- 
ance of the President he knew that vigor- 
ous and picturesque person, who met him 
with the utmost cordiality. Roosevelt at 
once launched into breezy and animated 
talk, and gaily discoursed for some forty 
minutes on the history and future of Po- 
land! Finally the visitor was forced him- 
self to introduce the matter on which he 
had come. 

“You see, Mr. President, this situation 
in Wall Street! Cannot something be ar- 
ranged about this French loan? Will you con- 
sent to it and urge it upon the Treasury?” 





thirty millions of 
government surplus 
should be at once deposited with the 
national banks, to be doled out to the 
threatened trust companies. At the same 
time the banks were enabled to borrow from 
private investors and from the savings 
funds, large amounts of government bonds. 

Naturally, these vital measures could 
not be concluded in one day; Thursday, 
the 24th, therefore, was a day of panic 
on the Stock Exchange. This was so 
violent that, had the fall in values con- 
tinued at the same rate, the entire com- 
munity must have been rendered insolvent. 
Through the personal influence of Morgan 
and the president of the Stock Exchange, 
millions were released by the banks to meet 
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the hourly crisis; while, ere the day was 
over, the City Bank was able to report 
that eight millions in gold had been 
secured in London for immediate ship- 
ment. To obtain this, Morgan and Stillman 
had made up bills of exchange chiefly on 
the cotton market, which were placed as 
security for the foreign gold. Added to this, 
liberal extension of credit was afforded 
national banks throughout the country. 

Definite as were these measures of relief, 
yet theannouncement, at the very height of 
the panic, that the United States Steel had 
been able to purchase control of one of its 
most formidable competitors—the Ten- 
nessee Coal & Iron Company—had even 
more to do with bringing sanity and calm 
again. The large brokerage firm of Moore 
& Schley, which had pledged more than 
six millions of Tennessee Coal & Iron among 
the banks and was hourly expected to 
break, was saved, for the reason that the 
banks would accept United States Steel 
as collateral, where they would not accept 
stock of the more speculative companies. 
With the saving of Moore & Schley the 
acute aspects of the crisis passed; although 
the various expedients of the government 
for relief were obliged to continue for some 
weeks. 

During the whole of this period of strain, 
there rested upon the shoulders of these 
two men, Morgan and Stillman, the stabil- 
ization of their world. Measures of relief 
must be determined by governments: 
means and methods were left to them. In 
order to bring to an end the runs on the 
Lincoln Trust and Trust Company of 
America, an announcement was made on 
November 6th that a committee of the 
older trust companies had been organized 
and would assume responsibility for these 
hard-pressed institutions. 

Up to this point, Stillman nad worked 
in complete harmony with the elder 
banker, deferring to him as was his custom 
and fully appreciating that the two great 
financial groups represented by himself 
and Morgan should move in this crisis as 
one. On the question immediately before 
them of supporting the weaker trust 
companies, they were, however, to meet in 
definite difference of opinion. Now to differ 
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with Morgan and carry one’s point had 
been achieved by few. That James Still- 
man succeeded was one of his triumphs, 
and one which remained unknown. 

For some hours he had been aware that 
Morgan did not wish, nay more, did not 
intend, to save the smaller trust com- 
panies. Why James Stillman disagreed 
he never stated in so many words; but his 
character is an indication—by judgment 
and temperament he was a conserver. 
Matters were going to be difficult for 
months; the number of failures mounted 
daily—permit a still larger number and 
what might not happen? Morgan was 
willing to take the risk of the operation: 
the City Bank president, on the other hand, 
felt that it was likely to be too severe 
for the strength of the patient. Moreover, 
he was always the longer-sighted of the 
two. He saw that the ruin and suffering 
which were heavy now might, if unchecked, 
extend into every town in the Union. The 
prospect appalled his banker’s instinct. 

The stage of these conferences was 
Morgan’s library, where a series of night 
meetings took place during the panic 
week. Strange scene for such a battle! 
Here, surrounded by distinguished and 
beautiful objects of art and looked down 
upon by the serene minds of the past, that 
tired, concentrated group of men met to 
satisfy pressing needs and to discuss 
intricate problems. 

It was not the custom of the Master of 
the Library to be present during the gen- 
eral plans which preceded actual decisions. 
In a small adjoining room he sat with 
his cigar, the patience-cards spread before 
him; if a picture caught his eye that hung 
a thought askew, he rose to straighten it. 
When the time came to lay results 
before him, he would stroll in—tall, heavy, 
powerful—and standing on the hearth-rug, 
state his will. 

Sometimes a sheet of paper would be 
handed him, on which each man present 
had set down either resources or needs. 
Glancing at this, he was likely to tear it 
up and go back to his patience-cards 
without a word. All, then, was to do over 
again. At an earlier one of these meetings 
the purchase of the Tennessee Coal & Iron 
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Company had been agreed on—which 
meant, as we have seen, the virtual ending 
of the panic at its worst. It was late when 
the question of the trust companies came 
up. Morgan was perfectly frank about 
them. 

“Why should I get into this?” he asked. 
“My affairs are all in order. I’ve done 
enough. I won’t take all this on unless” — 
he ended, with a gesture which the others 
perfectly understood to mean, “wmnless 
I get what I want out of it.” 

Frick, it seems, upheld him. Some of the 
others had their doubts and gave their 
reasons. One man said: “To let them go 
will be like starting another prairie-fire. 
Nobody can tell where it’s going to stop.” 

The president of the Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, next appealed to, observed: “Our 
currency system won’t stand it.” 

Morgan shrugged that objection aside 
and turned to his partner, Charles Steele. 

“Well, what do you think?” 

Steele made a non-committal reply and 
waited—as they all did—for the next 
question and answer. 

“And you, Stillman?” 

The man addressed had sat there for 
hours without joining in the talk and, 
while smoking, observing, reflecting, his 
mind turned to thisnew amusement for the 
populace— investigation. Public appetite, 
whetted by railroad revelations and in- 
surance scandal, was greedy for more 
piquant morsels. Such a performance as 
Morgan contemplated might prove diffi- 
cult of explanation to inquisitive Senators 
from the witness-stand. Yet, if Morgan 
did not use his power then and there to 
prevent a general holocaust of the weaker 
institutions, no man could prevent it. 

They say there was a long pause before 
James Stillman spoke—a heavy pause 
in which the room seemed to fill with 
thought. When he began, his words had all 
the intensity of his nature, added to the 
force of his intellectual conviction. At 
that moment he saw very far. Not only 
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must he overbear the great power against 
him but he must convince them all. True, 
some of these men agreed with him, yet 
he was under no illusions as to their 
support. If Morgan held out, not only his 
partners Davison and Steele, but all pres- 
ent would flock to his side—they must. 

On the other hand, Stillman held an 
important strategic position. Of the whole 
group, he was the one who possessed at 
that moment immense reserves of actual 
gold, and every one in the room knew 
that only gold talked. Even Morgan that 
night had not the cash resources which 
were held by the president of the City 
Bank. During all those hours, he had said 
nothing about what he was going to do. ... 
What was he going to do? Those men heard 
him and realized that battle was joined 
between the two constructive powers of 
their world. 

It was a struggle. Perhaps for the most 
important hours of his life James Stillman 
was the rallying-point, for it was not his 
desire to overcome Morgan, but rather 
to carry him along so that they could 
continue to work together. Above all, he 
must prevent his antagonist from taking 
up a definite position from which pride 
might not allow him to retreat. That 
would have been fatal. 

The contest lasted till dawn. Frick 
stayed on, and one or two others; certain 
men came and went. These merely waited, 
waited in anxiety, hardly knowing for 
what. They heard Morgan’s deep and 
rumbling voice, answered by that lighter 
one. Some of them still remember a mind 
supple and strong, clear and persuasive, 
quieting undue heat, guiding impulse 
softly till it fell into line with reason, 
adroit, vigilant, incredibly tactful, in- 
credibly patient. 

When James Stillman went home (prob- 
ably to a day of headache and blackened 
toast and tea) he had carried every point 
and, in the old phrase, virtue had gone out 
of him. 


“°Twasn’t the money we were after, twas the power,” said James Stillman on his 
death bed. And how and why he kept his hand on the reins at the National City Bank 
even after his retirement 1s told in the next installment of Stillman’s life story, in the 


November issue. 
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CARL E. AKELEY, the noted artist, 
taxidermist, and inventor, went to Africa 
a year and a half ago to supervise work of 
gathering specimens and paintings for the 
new African Hall in the American Museum 
of Natural History in New York. He knew 
Africa well. He had made four long trips 
there, and he had been with Roosevelt. 
With a background of that wide knowledge 
he set out to do two years’ work in six 
months—and before his great task was 
finished he died in the heart of his beloved 
Africa. But as he lay dead on the slopes of 
Mount Kivu his wife took up the reins 
so that the African Hall, Carl Akeley’s 
life dream, might be finished as he had 
planned it. She did her work well and now, 
beginning in the next issue of this maga- 
zine,she tells how and why she finished the 
great task so suddenly thrust upon her. 
Mrs. AKELEY herself is an explorer, has 
had long experience in writing, and her 
articles are both vivid and informative. 
They will be illustrated by the best of large 
numbers of excellent photographs taken 
by the expedition. 


There was widespread public interest 
in the article in our September number en- 
titled “Is the Church Slipping—and 
Why?” by Dr. CHAR Es STELZLE. It was 
widely quoted in the news and editorial 
columns of the newspapers and brought 
forth large numbers of letters. In the next 
number we shall publish the second of a 
group of articles by Dr. Stelzle on the 
present status of the Church. The tentative 
title of Dr. Stelzle’s article is: “Is There a 
Drift From the Church?”’ In it he will an- 
swer the questions: Are American women 
drifting from the Church? What do college 
students believe about religion? What is 
the attitude of the working man toward the 
Church? What are the religious tendencies 


among our immigrant population? As an 
ordained Presbyterian minister Dr. Stelzle 
spent several years in the pulpit and re- 
cently he has closely studied the tendencies 
in our churches and in our national life. 


In the next installment of the story of 
Count FELIx von LUCKNER, the Sea 
Devil, the Seeadler sails around Cape Horn 
into the Pacific, where it plays pranks 
with the British cruisers and begins gather- 
ing in American ships—the United States 
by this time having entered the war. 


The second installment of the political 
life of Governor Smith, to appear in the 
November issue, will tell of his career in 
the state legislature, and carry his life up 
to the state constitutional convention in 
1915, when he blossomed into great prom- 
inence in his own state. 


WALTER TITTLE has visited E. M. Stat- 
ler, the hotel man, and writes a whimsical 
personality sketch of him for the Novem- 
ber issue. It is illustrated, as usual, with 
one of Mr. Tittle’s drawings. 


Commander Byrbp is writing of his plans 
for the exploration of the South Polar con- 
tinent and this, the only account of his 
plans to be written by him, will appear in 
an early issue, possibly in November. 


The editorials on the European debts, 
in the August issue, called forth several 
letters from readers, a few of which are 
printed in these pages. 


To the Editor, WoRLD’s WorK. 

Sir: I have just returned from a four 
months’ trip through Italy and France, and 
am more convinced than ever that the French 
are the most ungrateful people in the world 
to-day. 
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I was in the church at Rheims and the guides 
were constantly referring to their government 
doing this and that in connection with the 
rebuilding of the church, and not a single word 
about Mr. Rockefeller having furnished the 
means to do the work. Finally I asked one of 
the guides: ‘‘Is this the church to which Mr. 
Rockefeller made the contribution?”’ The re- 
ply was: ‘Yes, this is the church,” but not a 
word of commendation was heard. 

C. P. VAN TRUEN. 


While agreeing that “at present the 
great majority of our people undoubtedly 
support our government in the belief 
that its debt policy is fair and just,” Mr. 
Henry, of 111 Broadway, New York City, 
wonders if in the future they will not 
change their opinion, and in the following 
letter he gives his reasons. 


To the Editor, WoRLD’s WorK. 

Sir: In your well-presented August editorial 
on the interallied debts you say: “If it is in- 
sisted that we should cancel the debts, it 
should at least be made clear that it is a matter 
of charity and not a matter of right or justice.” 

I am not so sure that our governmental 
attitude on the debt question is a just one. 
It will be remembered that when our govern- 
ment placed its credit at the disposal of our 
allies, it was stipulated that it should be used 
in this country for the purchase of materials, 
which were duly shipped to our allies and 
allowed to enter their countries free of duty 
or other impediment. As a matter of justice, 
should not our allies be permitted to repay in 
materials also free of duty or other impedi- 
ment? Largely by reason of our tariff (in which 
I am a firm believer, setting aside the debt 
question), Great Britain has been compelled 
to pay about half her debt in gold. During 
the four and a half years since the debt agree- 
ment was signed, Great Britain has shipped 
us more than $350,000,000 in gold. This rep- 
resents a potential expansion of credits in this 
country far beyond our business requirements, 
and thus stimulates undue speculation. On 
the other hand, it represents a contraction of 
much-needed credits in Great Britain. 

As if our ordinary tariff were not sufficiently 
high, we add 50 per cent. from time to time. 
As an example, when Italy was paying part 
of her debt in hats, was it right and just for 
our government to add 50 per cent. to the 
import duty, and thus make it harder for 
Italy to live up to her debt agreement? 

Another condition—not the fault of our- 
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selves or our allies—makes their position more 
difficult. Although the post-war dollar, in 
grains of gold, is the same as the war dollar, 
the number of hours required in Great Britain 
under post-war conditions to produce a dol- 
lar’s worth of materials is not the same as the 
number of hours required in the United States 
under war conditions to produce a dollar’s 
worth of materials. Perhaps some of our ex- 
perts can determine just how much longer the 
Britisher has to work now than the American 
did then to produce a dollar’s worth of ma- 
terials. While justice, strictly speaking, may 
not enter into this situation, should equity be 
entirely neglected? 

In 1917, when the credit was first establish- 
ed, our allies were in no position to quibble 
over terms, and at that time we did not realize 
the many elements involved in such an un- 
precedented transaction. But now that the 
war is past, and we have had a chance to think 
the matter over, should we not carefully con- 
sider the justice and wisdom of our debt 
policy? If we are really unjust—whether in- 
tentionally or not, for the practical and psy- 
chological effect on our allies will be the same, 
regardless of our motives—we shall have to 
pay for it eventually, even as Germany in 1919 
had to pay for her injustice to France in 1871. 

Putte W. Henry. 


In direct contrast to this is the letter 
which follows, from a reader in Philadel- 
phia. 


To the Editor, WorLD’s WorK. 

Sir: Your August editorial on the war 
debts says: “No more valid objection can be 
raised to the claim of the United States on 
moral grounds than on legal grounds.” This, 
apparently, closes the case—but please allow a 
protest. 

We claimea we went to war to safeguard 
democracy. If so, we had a stake, and had 
had from the beginning: a moral stake. There- 
fore, the Allies had fought our fight for two and 
a half years with their sons and wealth, while 
we waxed rich through huge profits from their 
service and saved our sons. It would seem that 
such action created a moral obligation. 

We have set against dead sons our dollars. 
In demanding payment, we make it impossible 
for those of other lands crippled for us to be 
rightly cared for. And from England we exact 
the pound of flesh, while we ‘“‘shave’’ our 
claims against others, because of the foreign 
vote. The future will appraise the net results. 

The writer believes a long moratorium, 
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without interest, should have been arranged, 
with final payments based on relative re- 
sponsibility for the war, and services and ex- 
penditures, with offset for gains due to man- 
dates. 

H. K. Love. 


The sentimental side of the question is 
discussed at greater length in this letter, 
from Glendale, California. 


To the Editor, WoRLD’s WorK. 

Sir: You are very sure of America when, in 
speaking of the propaganda here in favor of 
cancellation, you say: ‘‘So far the country has 
preserved a commendable calm. It has kept 
its common-sense side toward the propaganda 
mongers and kept its sentimentality fairly 
well out of reach. It has managed to retain its 
conviction that the United States made a very 
valuable, and probably decisive contribution 
to the Allies’ cause in the World War, and 
that there is no particular reason why it 
should be called upon to assume an additional 
burden of eight or ten billion dollars in order to 
relieve its debtors of a like amount.” 

We may preserve our calm, in face of the 
condemnation of the world: we may even con- 
gratulate ourselves on our attitude, but it is 
not a mere question of relieving our so-called 
debtors. A much larger question than that is 
involved. We also may retain the conviction 
that we made a very valuable and probably 
decisive contribution to the Allies’ cause in the 
war. It is an easy matter to retain convictions, 
easily come by, especially those which happen 
to correspond with our set ideas, also easily 
come by. 

But we should find it extremely difficult 
to prove a very valuable or decisive contri- 
bution to the Allied cause. We joined them 
late in the war, reluctantly, when events gave 
us small choice; and out of our nineteen 
months, we fought just four months. For 
fifteen months, the Allies did our fighting for 
us, during which time they lost hundreds of 
thousands of men—and could have fought the 
war to an end without our aid. We were in but 
one major engagement—the Argonne—which 
resulted in a slaughter of our men, chiefly be- 
cause of the ignorance and incompetence of 
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our officers. The St. Mihiel “engagement” 
was a German retreat, in progress before our 
engagement began. What, then, becomes of 
our very valuable or decisive contribution? 

We went into the war more to help ourselves 
than to help the Allies, to fight the “enemies 
of the United States.” We were to dedicate all 
we were and-all we had to the winning of the 
war, as President Wilson declared in his war 
message to Congress. We did nothing of the 
kind. We did not even pretend to do it. But 
what we gave, we gave at the front. In place 
of the champion of liberty and democracy, we 
were little better than highwaymen, when 
our profiteers robbed the Allies unmercifully— 
in their extremity—while the latter were 
fighting our fight, as well as their own, and 
protecting America from the enemy. All of 
which means nothing to you, or to those who 
agree with you. 

G. S. ADAMSON. 


In his article in the August issue, entitled 
“The Rows Aboard the Norge,” Captain 
AMUNDSEN asserted that General Nobile, 
the Italian, had little to do with the ex- 
pedition but sought to claim great glory 
upon a very small groundwork of achieve- 
ment. General Nobile himself has noted 
Captain Amundsen’s remarks and has in- 
formed us that he is sending a reply, which 
we may publish next month. 

From the U. S. S. West Virginia, at 
Seattle, Washington, comes a comment on 
Captain Amundsen’s previous article, in 
which he denied unfairness to Captain 
Scott in the race for the South Pole. 


To the Editor, Wortp’s Work. 

Sir: It is hard to realize how such articles as 
“Amundsen Answers His Critics’ pass for 
publication in the WorLp’s Work. They cer- 
tainly leave an acrid taste in the mouth, and 
you cannot help but imagine they are the 
articles of some sour old fault-finding person 
that thinks the world and society have treated 
some one unjustly. Tone them down and make 
them short, for they certainly do not make 
one cheerful and prove of no scientific value. 

L. McK. Harmon. 








